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The latest World Carpet News 15 now in print 


Most carpets just cover the floor. This one decorates it. Stunning patterns and a wide spectrum of clean, crisp colors. Visualize Design 
World їп a theatre, hotel, motel, club, lounge, office building, recreation area. Yet all this beauty is just part of the story Design World 
has the tightest gauge cut pile available. Thats why it can take the toughest traffic and remain bright and new looking longer with less 
maintenance. With its continuing stream of new patterns, you'll easily understand why this growing collection is named Design World. 


WORLD CARPETS 


DALTON GEORGIA 30720 


Тот Bradley! 


We wrote the book on Ta 
imaginative commercial buildings. 


Send for it. 


The Bazaar at the Village Green at Heritage Village in South Connecticut is an outstanding 


example of the way Western W ас charact . : 
Our / cial buildir > ima V S ‚ Solutions that аге 


making ас S d winning medical clinic 
to a suburban wn distin "sonê ated with Western Wood. 

Let us show you hov orn \ ar lp add per ality r next commercial design 
project. Mail the coupon today. 


Please send me your “Wood in Buildings" booklet. 


Zip 


Vy Western Wood does it sing ez Pyodugis Арго 
like nothing else can. Portland, Oregon 97204 і 


WWPA's 1970 Grading Rules, approved Бу the Board of Review of the 
American Lumber Standards Committee, incorporate provisions of the new American Lumber Standard PS 20-70, which es- 
tablishes new lumber sizes, grades and identification requirements. They are now available from WWPA at $1 per copy. 
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Elkay offers problem solvers with three fully recessed stainless steel water 
coolers. Mounted completely flush to the wall they eliminate corridor ob- 
structions, do not interfere with traffic. They comply fully with the hospital 
corridor safety requirements established by the "Hill-Burton" program. 
The exceptional features of Model EFR-12 are shown and described below. 


from the ELKAY. family of firsts 
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Cascade design, anti-splash basin with 
hooded stream projector and remote 
control. Recess design provides ample 
| head room. 
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Model EFR-12 


For complete information write for Catalog No. DFC-4 or call Customer Service Dept., 
Area Code 312-681-1880. ELKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2700S. Seventeenth Ave., Broadview, ІІІ. 60153 
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comment and opinion 


ARCHITECTS ALL, AROUND THE GLOBE: There has been considerable discussion of 
late about the role of The American Institute of Architects in the field of international 
relations. Over the years, AIA involvement in the International Union of Architects 
(UIA) and the Panamerican Federation of Architectural Associations (FPAA) has 
experienced its peaks and its valleys. Two meetings within a two-week period in Sep- 
tember afforded an opportunity to see both organizations in action. While those pro- 
ceedings are reported elsewhere, some more personal observations are in order. 

It is interesting to note, first of all, that both the UIA and the FPAA are under- 
going periods of restructuring — a restructuring that should strengthen their positions 
within the architectural profession as they put more emphasis on regional programs 
and possibly overcome some of the criticism and/or apathy that developed as far as 
the Institute’s participation is concerned. There has been talk, too, about the need of 
strengthening the ties between the two. It is no secret that at the moment, at least, the 
working relationship between the UIA and the FPAA is virtually nil. One suggestion 
would have the latter become integrated into the former as a regional arm — a move 
that would certainly meet resistance unless the FPAA could maintain a certain amount 
of autonomy. However, the seeds for cooperation surely have been sown now that 
both presidents (both Honorary Fellows of the Institute) are from Mexico: Ramon 
Corona Martin of the UIA and Raphael Norma of the FPAA. 

The open space conference on the Commission of Town Planning held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was developed within the framework of the UIA’s reorganization, for it 
was a trial run, so to speak, in that it constituted a public symposium, allowing the 
delegates to listen to outsiders and vice versa. In the past, the proceedings of the five 
commissions have centered around the members themselves, with little or no participa- 
tion by others. Under the new scheme, town planning becomes a working group, along 
with these six: housing, building and industrialization, public health, school building 
and educational institutions, occupational buildings, and sports and recreational facil- 
ities. Meanwhile, only two commissions will be in operation: Education of the Archi- 
tect and Professional Practice, each broken down into four geographical divisions, of 
which the Americas will be one. UIA Vice President Daniel Schwartzman, FAIA, is 
responsible for coordinating the activities of the Commission on Education. 

The FPAA, which sponsors the biennial Panamerican Congress of Architects, 
likewise will have its major thrust in the development of regional activities geared to 
serve more specific interests. 

This brings us to the obvious question: Of what import are these two organiza- 
tions to the AIA? The summary findings and/or resolutions which come out of these 
meetings, for the most part, seem to be just so much rhetoric to us Americans, and so 
we view them with some apprehension, to say the least. What must be remembered, 
is that most of the delegates from foreign lands not only represent their national sec- 
tions but present credentials of official representation of their governments as well. 
This means that these resolutions, pretentious as they appear on the surface, are 
brought back to the various ministries of national development and undoubtedly will 
affect their thinking. Furthermore, there is much to be learned in the exchange of 
information and ideas, which will be more readily accelerated under the new regional 
orientation. And a final point: There surely is much to be said for the simple getting- 
together of professionals who are bound by the common language of architecture and 
planning, so that an afternoon tour of the countryside in Virginia or an outing on 
Luquillo Beach in Puerto Rico may be just as profitable and rewarding as several 
hours talking and listening in a stuffy conference room. RoBERT E. KoEHLER 
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NEXT MONTH 


Jane Jacobs, author of the provocative book 
called The Death and Life of Great Ameri- 
can Cities, has asked the question: What 
comes to mind first when you recall a city? 
Her answer is that it is the streets of that 
city. With certain reservations, we are in- 
clined to agree, and the December issue will 
be devoted to a view of the street as living 
theater. Today crime is rampant and the 
automobile is the drawn foe of the pedes- 
trian, but we have decided to look more on 
the bright side of things. j 

A professor at Boston University con- 
trasts European and American streets and 
suggests that the city street has the potential 
of becoming the matrix of a new architec- 
ture. An article by a HUD official, who is 
also an AIA member, calls the street the 
dominant form of urban open space and 
makes a case for a methodical exploration 
of the design and environmental properties 
of the urban street. Another article reports 
on a study by a Los Angeles architectural 
firm on the use of downtown parks and 
plazas and on human behavior in the street. 

There is an article which focuses on light- 
ing as both a crime deterrent and a city 
beautifier, and one on signs in the city. Other 
statements are about playgrounds for city 
children and sidewalks in the air. A visual 
study of what three American cities have 
done about sculpture as an enhancement of 
the street scene is rounded out somewhat by 
a personal view of the joy and beauty that 
can come from frozen fountains in the 
wintertime. 

In sum, we hope to emphasize that a great 
part of every city consists of streets, that 
they are living theater and are worthy of 
humanization. 


ASIDES 


A truly informative and interesting article 
on print buying appeared in the October 11 
edition of Potomac, the Sunday magazine of 
the Washington Post. Among the local gal- 
leries mentioned that are sources for this 
medium was that of N. M. Locke who spe- 
cializes in old masters. It so happens that 
he recently acquired 34 prints by Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi from his "Views of Rome" 
series, which had been originally owned by 
Sir William Chambers, architect to King 
George III. The two were contemporaries — 
Chambers, 1726-96, and Piranesi, 1720-78 
— and may well have met during the pro- 
longed stay that the architect made in Italy, 
returning to his homeland to become tutor in 
architecture to the Prince of Wales. 
Chambers' work was most Roman and in- 
deed his Treatise on Civil Architecture “may 
well be described as the Englishman's Pal- 
ladio and Vignola," to quote from John Har- 
ris. To see the designs and motifs of the 
Treatise is to see those of the Piranesi prints; 
or, more impressive, to see, from the river- 
front, Somerset House, “опе of the finest 
pieces of masonry in Europe," according to 
another authority, A. Trystan Edwards. This 
front, with its terrace, might well be one of 
the many prints from the collection — a 
reminder of the “Views of Rome." 0 


| Metro... 
where you 


program 
lor security 


When the input is Corbin, you're programming 
for safety, Security and speed. Corbin Unit® 
locksets are renowned for combining 
maximum security and fast, economical 
installation with design leadership second to 
none. Contact a Corbin distributor for 
information and service or write P & F Corbin, 
Division of Emhart Corporation, Berlin, Conn. 
06037. In Canada, Corbin Lock Division. 
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outlook 


AIA Supports Bicentennial Development Corporation to Revitalize Pennsylvania Ave. 


“The time remaining before the Bicentennial 
(1976) is short and there is much to be 
done,” testified Rex Whitaker Allen, FAIA, 
national president of the AIA, before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs last month. The AIA urged passage 
this year of a bill to create the Federal City 
Bicentennial Development Corporation with 
powers to create for Pennsylvania Avenue 
the grandeur envisaged by Pierre L’Enfant. 

Allen testified that architects support Sen- 
ate Bill 4196, authored by Senators Gordon 
Allot (R-Col.) and Henry Jackson (D-Wash.) 
because “it establishes tools to regain the con- 
fidence” of private investors necessary to in- 
fuse life into the depressed section linking the 
Capitol with the White House. He noted that 
President Nixon has already approved a bi- 
centennial plan for nationwide celebration of 
America’s 200th anniversary which would 
provide funds for the city for work in addi- 
tion to that proposed for the development 
corporation. 

The corporation, whose directors would be 
named by the President and Congress, would 
have power to assemble adequate parcels of 


land so investors could bring to life business, 
commercial and residential uses to augment 
government buildings and open squares. The 
AIA suggests two changes in the pending 
legislation: adequate compensation and relo- 
cation assistance to those private interests lo- 
cated within the boundaries of the proposed 
corporation and an increase in citizen mem- 
bership on the board of directors. 

Earlier, Allen had written to Mr. Nixon to 
indicate Institute interest and cooperation in 
his recommendation that a design competi- 
tion among architectural students be held for 
creative development of the Washington Mall 
in preparation for the bicentennial. The Pres- 
ident was asked to include professional archi- 
tects, landscape architects, planners and stu- 
dents in these disciplines, as teams to propose 
more detailed developments of the design 
concepts. 

Although President Nixon has designated 
Philadelphia as the host city for the celebra- 
tion, he has cautioned that “there can be no 
single bicentennial city” and that the anni- 
versary should be “national in scope, seeking 
to involve every state, city and community.” 


Scheuer on Architect of the Capitol Post, 
Moholy-Nagy on Fuller Spark Congresses 


The architect's role in international relations 
clearly was in the spotlight in September as 
professionals participated in two conferences: 
the Commission on Town Planning of the 
International Union of Architects (see pp. 
45-46 this issue) in Washington, D.C. and 
the Panamerican Congress of Architects (pp. 
43-44) in Puerto Rico. And in each case, a 
principal speaker—Representative James H. 
Scheuer (D-N.Y.) on the one hand and Sibyl 
Moholy-Nagy on the other—took advantage 
of the podium to espouse a personal cause. 
Departing from his prepared remarks dur- 
ing the open space symposium in the nation’s 
capital, Scheuer was prompted to express his 
views on the Architect of the Capitol follow- 


Moholy-Nagy and Scheuer make their points. 


ing the reading of a letter from President 
Nixon to the UIA delegates. It said in part: 
“As in many other countries, we in the 
United States have experienced in the last 
decades a tremendous upsurge in urban pop- 
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ulation: an upsurge that has also been ac- 
companied by a rise in urban problems. The 
need to construct new towns, to redevelop 
decayed or outmoded portions of existing 
cities and to revitalize smaller towns that 
have suffered in the course of this socio-eco- 
nomic process are all problems which we 
must face concertedly, frankly and with the 
energy and talent they require. 

“Your Commission on Town Planning 
offers the promise of new progress in this di- 
rection,” the letter continued. 

Scheuer in turn suggested that the Presi- 
dent “take the first obvious step in that direc- 
tion” by appointing an Architect of the Cap- 
itol “who cares about the planning process, 
who will remove those pathetic 103 acres 
from their present disadvantaged state.” 

The post of the Architect of the Capitol, 
an administrative position, has been vacant 
since the death of J. George Stewart last May. 

Scheuer explained that he favors subject- 
ing the Capitol grounds and environs to “the 
benefits of an overall plan." He said that the 
President has “sole power to appoint, as the 
Architect of the Capitol, a man of distin- 
guished accomplishment, in the field of archi- 
tecture, urban planning, urban design, urban 
environment, who will bring to Washington 
...new imagination, new drive, new insights, 
new resourcefulness, new sensibility, as to 
both the needs of our capital city . . . and the 
equally important needs of its citizens." 

In San Juan, Professor Moholy-Nagy, call- 


continued on page 14 


Owings is a sparkplug in nation's capital. 


Hoosier Returns Home for an Honor; 
See What Plucking Chickens Can Do! 


“Just call me Doc,” is what Nathaniel A. 
Owings, FAIA, is now able to say to his 
friends, if he so desires. The Indiana-born 
architect Who now resides in Big Sur, Cali- 
fornia, has had the honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree conferred upon him by Ball State 
University in Muncie. 

For the 67-year-old Owings, it will be 50 
years from the time he was graduated from 
Arsenal Technical High School in Indiana- 
polis. One of the founders of the architec- 
tural firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
he attended the University of Illinois in the 
early 1920s, ran out of funds, worked in the 
Oklahoma oil fields and plucked chickens 
before he could get enough money to return 
to college. But return he did —to earn a 
Bachelor of Architecture degree from Cor- 
nell University in 1927. 

His firm has handled over $3 billion worth 
of construction in far-flung places, but pres- 
ently he is working hardest on an Operation 
Breakthrough project on 120 acres of Indi- 
anapolis' west side. 

Owings is chairman of the President's 
Temporary Commission on Pennsylvania 
Avenue as well as of the National Advisory 
Board to the Secretary of the Interior. 

He has also been named co-chairman, 
with Robert J. Nash, AIA, of a special 
steering committee working in coordination 
with the AIA's Task Force on Professional 
Responsibility to Society, which will map 
plans for future involvement of members 
in this area. 


Opportunities for Public Service to Be 
Highlighted at Annual Student Forum 


Great expectations are held for the 16th an- 
nual Student Forum of the Association of 
Student Chapters/AIA to convene on the 
campus of the University of California at 
Berkeley on November 27-30. 

A matching grant from HUD will enable 
the utilization of both professional resource 
people and student consultants for the work- 
shops. The aim is to encourage the student to 
explore opportunities for public service both 
as an undergraduate and later in his profes- 
sional career. Specifically the program will 
concentrate on four areas: community in- 
volvement and community development cen- 
ters; public education; curricula in social 
architecture; and the way to get things ac- 
complished in the "system." 

Proceedings of the workshops will be pub- 
lished in February. 
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Ideally, a hospital is a patient's haven for 
recovery, both mental and physical, a doc- 
tor's workshop, a community's pride. 
Contemporary thinking dictates cheerful 
surroundings for the patient, a highly 
efficient plan for the staff, and a symbol 
of security and dignity that wins the com- 
munity's support. 
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\rchitects-Engineers Walker, McGough, 


olts, Lyerla & Peden of Spokane, Wash- 
1gton, create such an environment in this 
25-bed hospital through sensitive design 
nd material selection. Intelligent use of 
lass permits the patient to remain part of 
he world outside and gives nature a 
hance to act as a nurse’s aide in speeding 
covery. 
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The Architects specify insulating glass 
combined with heat-reflective coated or 
plate / float glass to assure the patient's 
year-around comfort, to significantly lower 
solar heat load and to reduce glare. 

Get the data on Vari-Tran® reflective glass, 
now in three golden as well as three silvery 
coatings. It is available fabricated into 
Тһегторапе” insulating glass units or in 
laminated form for better solar heat and 
daylight control. Write Architectural Con- 
struction Department, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION 


(-О-Ғ GLASS FOR HOSPITALS 


For the next project on your boards, be it residential, commercial, industrial or 
institutional, talk to an L-O-F Architectural Construction Specialist. Or call 
your L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer listed under "Glass" in the Yellow Pages. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS VIGILPANE®— Safety Plate Glass 


Parallel-O-Plate®, 1/4” ROUGH PLATE, Regular or Tinted 
Parallel-O-Grey®, 13/64", 1/4" бо isle 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, 1/4 (Polished 1 Surface, Rough 1 Surface 
HEAVY-DUTY PLATE GLASS SPANDREL GLASS — Vitrolux® 


ы Ж ® " " 
Parallel-O-Plate®, 5/16" to 7/8 Vitreous colors fused to back of 


Parallel-O-Grey®, 3/8", 1/2" 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, 3/8", 1/2" heat-strengthened glass 


FLOAT GLASS, 1/4" regular HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS — Tuf-flex* 
LAMINATED SAFETY PLATE GLASS ыа шари USQUE 
with Vari-Tran® Coating WINDOW GLASS 

HEAT ABSORBING FLOAT, 1/4" PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 
INSULATING GLASS — Thermopane® MIRROPANE® 

Regular, tinted or with Vari-Tran Coating One-way vision glass 


І-О-Ғ HI-PERFORMANCE GLASS 
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Our “Audience System", that is. American Seating is the one company 
that can offer you total one-source responsibility from initial planning 
through professional seating installation. 

We are the one company with manufacturing capabilities broad 
enough to provide you with specialized seating for virtually every func- 
tion — luxurious theatre seating, stadium or arena seating, stacking and 
folding chairs, and Fold-A-Way Seating Systems that easily move in or 
out, depending on the size of the event. And the almost unlimited 
selection of styles, fabrics and colors, helps you achieve complete design 
coordination throughout. 

Planning, products, installation — you just can’t beat the American 
Seating Audience System. Let us tell you more about the many services 
we can render to the architect. Write American Seating Co., Dept. 
AJ-723, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. 


for the Environment of Excellence AMERICAN 
ә SEATING 
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outlook from page 8 


ing the awarding of the AIA Gold Medal to 
R. Buckminister Fuller “a fitting expression 
of this wilful self-destruction of a profession,” 
defended her stand: 

“It seemed to have struck none, as the 
height of absurdity, to give the highest honor 
available to a man who has never designed a 
building but has spent a lifetime denouncing 
architecture as a ‘slave profession,’ which, 
like Pavlov's dog, salivates ‘superficial and 
tricky’ designs for ‘a tyrant client.’ 

“Fuller is here attacked not as a person 
but as the most prominent representative of 
a trend,” explained Mrs. Moholy-Nagy about 
the man who now occupies the Academic 
Chair established in his honor in the School 
of Architecture at the University of Detroit. 

“Bypassing politics, he predicts cities as 
mere ‘launching pads for each human’s blast- 
off into world shuttling citizenship,’ based on 
world technology undisturbed by wars which 
will cease automatically as soon as the World 
Resources Game has provided ‘enough to go 
around.’ This simplistic scientific determin- 
ation is a godsend for every untalented and 
uncommitted architect,” she declared. 


Supremacy in Tall Buildings Claimed 
For Chicago by Sears, Roebuck 


The world’s tallest building is planned as a 
109-story headquarters tower for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co, in Chicago. Soaring to a height of 
1,450 feet, the building will surpass New 


York’s World Trade Center by 100 feet and 
the Empire State Building by 200 feet. 

Chicago will have three of the world’s tall- 
est buildings, Nos. 4 and 5 on the list being 
the Standard Oil Building (1,136 feet) and 
the John Hancock Center (1,127 feet). All 
fall short of the 528-story mile-high tower 
that Frank Lloyd Wright proposed for Chi- 
cago. With a gross area of 4.4 million square 
feet, the Sears building will become also the 
world’s largest private office tower. 

Designed by the Chicago office of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, the building, when 
it opens in 1974, is expected to house a popu- 
lation of 16,500, including 7,000 Sears em- 
ployees. The cost, not yet determined, will 
probably exceed $100 million. 

The site is bounded by Wacker Drive, 
Jackson Boulevard, Adams and Franklin 
Streets. 
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Clause on Discrimination Is Modified 
As AIA Accepts New Set of Ethics 


New Standards of Ethical Practice, having 
been approved by the Board of Directors at 
its September meeting and circulated to AIA 
members in October now are in effect. Dele- 
gates to the June convention gave approval 
to the new ethics but additional, minor revi- 
sions, were made. Final approval was given 
by legal counsel and the board. 

The principal change in the two versions 
deals with Article 2 on discrimination under 
"Obligations to the Public." It reads as finally 
adopted: "An architect shall practice in a 
manner that will support the human rights of 
all mankind and shall not discriminate against 
any employer or applicant because of sex, 
race, creed or national origin." 

continued on page 16 


NEW COMFORT PROMISE for the 70's 


Internal heat from computers, lights, and people 
functions as a year-round heat source. And this 
excess thermal energy gets advanced technology 
treatment in the New York State Office Building, 
Utica, N.Y., now under construction. 

Basic to these heat recovery systems is the unique 
dual heating/cooling service of single "deep" 
Aerofin Heat Transfer Coil assemblies (like this 
13' 6" coil bank). They allow full cooling capacity at 
a higher average chilled water temperature, or heat- 
ing from a lower average hot water temperature. 


"Deep" Aerofin Coils are spurring new design of 
heat recovery systems in the bold new buildings 


New York State Office of Gen- 
eral Services Public Building De- 
sign and Construction Group: 
E. S. Legg, Director ш Architect 
and Engineer: Hueber Hares 
Glavin Partnership, Syracuse, 
N.Y. with technical representa- 
tion: A. I. McFarlan Co., Inc. m 
Construction Contractor: Rouse 
Construction т Mechanical Con- 
um Utica Sheet Metal Co., 
nc. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta · Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - 
AEROFIN CORPORATION (CANADA 
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Depending on the system design, Aerofin "Deep" 
Coils may be selected to produce a large tempera- 
ture rise for cooling, and a large temperature drop 
for heating. Such coil application allows smaller 
pipes, pumps and valves—less insulation— and yet 
performs on standard refrigeration equipment. 

If you want to break away from the conventional 
with heat recovery, specify Aerofin "Deep" Coils 
for optimum performance and savings. 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION - LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 


New York + Philadelphia - San Francisco - Toronto + Montreal 
) LTD., Gananoque, Ontario 
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. One of the problems in choosing a door 
is knowing which door to choose. 


There are tall doors, short doors, wide 
doors, thin doors, fire doors, soundproof 
doors, solid-core doors, hollow-core doors, 
wardrobe doors...you're not the first to 
have problems deciding on the right one. 
Every one of your buildings needs such a 
variety of doors. Then codes, design and 
cost problems must be considered. And 
considering the wide variety of doors avail- 
able, who wouldn't have "а TN 
trouble? There is just too 5227586 
much material put out. 3 NT ҚУА 
by the manufacturers МУХ / 
for you to get through. ДИЕ 

Solet U.S. Plyw BAS ІТ 
help make the deci- 
sions. Any one of o 
Architectural Servi 
Representatives E 
knows all the possi | |1 
bilities for your d | 
specifications. He 
should. He spends 5 
all his time work- 
ing with architects 
and is constantly , Y 
being trained in 
door design ; 
and performance. | 

U.S. Plywood ! 
has more people 
who know more 
about doors than 
any other 
manufacturer. 


For f 
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ree reproduction (107 x 12”) of this illustration, Write U.S. Plywood, Dep 


And even if you find yourself in a situation 
we don’t know about, we know where to 
find the way out. 

If you havea problem with doors, call our 
Architectural Service Representative. Нез 
ready to work with you now. 

Just phone, or find your way to the nearest 
US. Plywood U.S. Plywoo 
Branch Office. 
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BUY OR SPECIFY patented NO SPRING 


Easy Swing DOORS 


self closing-double action 
FOR SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE 


e.L 


mw 
1 


a 
= 


RESTAURANTS HOSPITALS 
FOOD SERVICE INSTITUTIONS 


DEPARTMENT FUNCTION AND WAREHOUSE 
VARIETY DECOR OPTIONS INDUSTRIAL 
ALL Easy Swing DOORS open to finger touch or light 
nudge of stock truck. Safe, gentle, time-delay closing 
protects elbows, stops sidebinding or heel catching and 
eliminates high resistance and high maintenance. 


* IDEA CENTER ** 


There is a RIGHT Easy Swing DOOR for your Safe Passage 


е 
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SINGLES PAIRS PERFORATED AIR RETURN LARGE WINDOW 
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DECOR, BASE PLATES, JAMB GUARDS & BASE PLATES METAL CLAD 


BUMPER STRIPS 


MANY OTHER TYPES AND STYLES AVAILABLE - - CALL OR WRITE 
FOR DETAILED QUOTATIONS AND CONSULTATION 


Easy Swing DOORS NATIONALLY EXHIBITED 
SUPERMARKET, NAWGA, NARGUS, NAT. REST. 
& HOTEL MOTEL, AIA, CSI, ARA, NEHA, 
AM. HOSPITAL & CANADIAN SMI SHOWS 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES 
LISTED IN SWEET'S CATALOG FILES 


& 
ELIASON Easy Swing DOOR. Bitision 


CORPORATION TEL: 616/327-7003 


P. 0. Box 2128 Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 U.S.A. 
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outlook from page 14 


The article as presented to the June con- 
vention read: “Ап architect shall not discrim- 
inate against any employee because of sex, 
race, creed or national origin, nor shall he 
accept any commission Or employment that 
would support or strengthen discriminatory 
policies or practices." 

Minor additions also were made in two 
other articles under “Obligations to the Pub- 
lic" as indicated here in italics: 

“1. An architect shall above all serve and 
promote the public interest in the effort to 
improve human environment, and he shall 
act in a manner to bring honor and dignity 
to the profession of architecture. He shall 
conform to the registration laws governing 
the practice of architecture in any jurisdic- 
tion in which he practices." 

“4. An architect shall not publicly endorse a 
product, system, or service, or permit the use 
of his name or photograph to imply such en- 
dorsement. However, he may be identified 
with any product, system or service designed 
or developed by him." 

Under "Obligations to the Client," these 

changes were made, again the changes in 
italics, and the original wording in brackets: 
*6. An Architect shall represent truthfully 
and clearly to his prospective client or em- 
ployer his qualifications and capabilities to 
perform services. After being selected for his 
professional qualifications [Before establish- 
ing compensation for his services], an archi- 
tect shall reach an agreement with his client 
or employer as to the nature and extent of 
the services he will provide and his com- 
pensation." : 
“7, An architect shall not undertake any ac- 
tivity, have any significant financial or other 
interest, or accept any contribution if it 
would reasonably appear that such activity, 
employment, interest or contribution could 
compromise [that either compromises] his 
professional judgment or prevent him from 
serving the best interest of his client or 
employer." 


Ficker has been winning since Berkeley days. 


Architect Triumphs as Skipper of Intrepid 
In Defense of the Prized America's Cup 


“Ficker is quicker" was the war chant of 
the crew of the yacht Intrepid during the races 
in defense of the America's Cup. Skippered 
by William P. Ficker, AIA, of Newport 
Beach, California, Intrepid brought the races 
against Gretel II to a dramatic close on Sep- 


tember 28, completing a 4-1 conquest of the 
Australian yacht, commanded by Jim Hardy, 

Northeast breezes, fog and visibility of less 
than a mile at times, coupled with protests 
from both sides, added to the uncertainties of 
the races. The fifth race, however, ended the 
drama when Intrepid majestically swept 
across the line 250 yards ahead of her rival. 
Ficker shook hands with his young crew, and 
they hoisted a “Ficker is quicker" flag to the 
top of the mast. 

The 42-year old architect, called the “Yul 
Brynner of the yachting set,” was described 
in the New York Times as “the master tech- 
nician, the world-champion helmsman.” His 
tactician and second in command, Steve Van 
Dyke, said of Ficker: “He makes it very clear 
what he expects from those who sail with him. 
He very rarely gets ruffled and he concen- 
trates on his job very hard.” 

Ficker's powers of concentration, meticu- 
lous attention to detail and creativity may 
have been gained through his education and 
practice as an architect; certainly he uses all 
these talents as a skipper. It is not surprising 
that he has been the designer of a number of 
yacht clubs. 

A graduate of the University of California 
at Berkeley in 1951, he won three Pacific 
Coast intercollegiate racing championships. 


Multiuse Coliseum in Pacific Northwest 
May Pave Way for Similar Projects 


А convertible arena-theater which its design- 
ers see as a prototype for solving the cultural- 
center needs of many colleges, smaller cities 
and towns with limited funds is now underway 
‘at Washington State University in Pullman. 

As planned by John Graham & Co. of 
Seattle and New York, the 360x290-foot oc- 
tagonal building will have electro-mechanical 
systems to move its walls and adjust ceiling 
heights, permitting conversion in one hour 
or less to a 12,000-seat sports arena, a 2,600- 
seat performing arts center and concert hall 
or а 1,100-seat theater. 

Comments Donald S. Peterson, managing 
architect, about the completely equipped $6- 
million structure: “This multiuse coliseum will 
cost just 10 percent more than a single-use 
building, and all acoustical, mechanical, elec- 
trical and theatrical systems are included in 
our estimate. Savings on land, construction 


Bolling's scheme provides for bachelors, work- 
ing couples, families with children, retirees. 


Multiuse coliseum will serve 13,000 students 


labor and materials are the big factors." 

The roof structure will be a space frame 
truss with a clear span of 360x290 feet and 
a total depth of 18 feet. This truss will consist 
of a system of inverted square pyramidical 
elements whose bases form the top chord 
members, oriented in plan on a 45-degree 
angle with the bottom chords which are paral- 
lel with the major axes of the building. 

When the athletic area is in use, the 40x80- 
foot stage will be recessed into a pit and be 
made flush with and part of the playing floor. 
When the stage is needed, it will be hydrauli- 
cally elevated to a height of 42 inches above 
the playing floor and supported by retractable 
steel frames. 

A reverberation chamber, a hard-surfaced 
room of some 13,000 cubic feet located in a 
remote section, is the key to the coliseum's 
electro-acoustical system. It permits tuning of 
the auditorium for optimum delayed reflec- 
tions and envelopment. The system was de- 
signed by consultants George Izenour of Yale 
University, Vern Knudsen of UCLA and Paul 
Veneklasen of Los Angeles. Don Johnston of 
Louisville, a specialist on performing arts 
facilities, was contributing consultant. 


Architectural Surprises in a Multifamily 
Housing Complex Bring Suburbs to City 


“Сап the castle concept be preserved in the 
urban crunch?" This question was raised — 
and answered affirmatively — by Robert D. 
Bolling. AIA, at the Electric Heating Associ- 
ation's annual meeting in New York when 
he unveiled a model of a conceptual multi- 
family housing complex with characteristics 
of both urban and suburban living. 

The concept, designed by Bolling of the 
Los Angeles firm of Deasy & Bolling, is in- 
tended to present an urban suburb for 1.200 
people of all family styles in 500 reasonably 
priced apartment units, located on an in- 
town superblock of about 650 square feet 
with a density of 50 units per acre. To be 
called Camelot Downtown, the complex is 
divided into quadrants separated by streets 
that flow concentrically toward, but not into, 
a community center of playgrounds, shops, 
recreational facilities, management offices 
and a nursery. 

Bolling believes a person should be able 
to identify his own apartment easily rather 
than having it massed behind 500 or more 
identical apartment doors. Therefore, rather 


(1975 projection: 20,000) on Pullman campus. 


than a hallway, as seen in an ordinary apart- 
ment building, there is a pedestrian street on 
the complex's third level. Apartments on 
either side are set in-and-out. Faced with 
distinctive kinds of materials or varying 
colors and textures, some apartments have 
two levels, some have balconies. 

According to Bolling, the point is to make 
the tenant feel that he lives in a neighbor- 
hood, a house of his own to which he can 
direct friends by street and corner references, 
by materials or maybe even by the kinds of 
trees in its front yard. 


‘It’s Only a Shanty in Old Shantytown,’ 
But Symposium Cites Social Values 


In an effort to explain our love/hate relation- 
ship with big cities and to see what can be 
done about future improvements, UNESCO 
recently assembled in Helsinki a group of 26 
architects, city planners and social scientists 
from 23 countries. Although the group pro- 
duced a goodly number of diametrically op- 
posed positions, it was united in its stand for 
less rigid planning of mass housing and more 
tolerance of slums and shantytowns. 

Soulless planning and bureaucratic admin- 
istrators and architects who never take the 
trouble to see how people actually live in 
their creations were rapped soundly. Squat- 
ters, the group said, should not be herded 
into highrise buildings but allowed to im- 
prove their own settlements. Swiss sociologist 
Robert Reichardt remarked that the shanty- 
town may be an indispensable stage in the 
transition from country to city life. It was 
concluded that people should be allowed to 
change their homes to suit their needs on a 
do-it-yourself basis in mass housing projects. 

The strongest plea for individuality came 
from Dutch architect Jacob Bakema who 
said, "In Warsaw, Budapest and Rotterdam, 
one sees the same blocks of flats, whether 
under communism or democratized capital- 
ism." He called for more dreaming and imag- 
ination. 

The symposium demanded that surveys be 
made of mass transit systems as the principal 
mode of transport in large cities and showed 
no sympathy for the private car in a super- 
Delhi of the vear 2000. One expert said that 
if Indian car ownership ever reached Amer- 
ican proportions, the country would choke 
to death on air pollution in a few days. 

continued on page 20 
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Bigelow wool carpets 
help make iecur innovations possi 


کک 


The woolmark is 

your assurance of quality- PURE WOOL PILE 
tested carpet made of 
pure wool pile. 


What other kind of carpet could be so naturally resilient, so 
long-wearing, so soil-resistant, so luxu rious? That's why architects, 
designers and other specifiers are innovating with Bigelow 
wool carpets—for schools, hospitals, and 
public buildings of every kind. 


Whenever you build or renovate, plan around a Bigelow wool 
carpet. Its Woolmark label is the sign of the world's finest wool. 


People who have everything always walk on wool. 


Bige 


RUGS Q elo JW 1825 


ible. | 


Handsome Gropoint® in Adriatic Moresque, Bigelow Approved 100% Wool Face. 


The school that could never be built before. 


Bigelow carpets help make architectural innovations possible. 


Walls can be lighter, thinner than archi- 
tects ever thought possible. Yet rooms 
stays remarkably quieter and warmer. 
Heat is conserved. Glare is considerably 
reduced. And when you 
choose Bigelow school 
carpeting, you can save 
substantially over the 
cost of maintenance of 
hard-surface floors. 
Whenever you specify 


PURE WOOL PILE 


rk is 
awarded to quality tested carpets 
made of pure woo! pile 
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Bigelow, you get a vast engineering, de- 
sign, and research staff in the bargain. 
Plus highly skilled Bigelow field special- 
ists. All their new ideas are at your com- 
mand—whether you’re building or 
renovating a school, hospital, church, of- 
fice, or store. 

Our 57 trend-setting patents are proof 
that Bigelow is the carpet to innovate 


with. We offer a wide collection of time- 
proven grades. And a limitless variety of 
special designs, patterns, and colors. (If 
your specifications call for it, we'll even 
custom-make the right carpet for you.) 
To achieve spectacular design innova- 
tions, do your planning from the floor up. 
The first step is to call the first name in 
the contract carpeting field: Bigelow. 


People who know...buy Bigelow 3 


CARPETS SINCE 1825 


` 
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Kaiser Continues Its Challenging Series 
With Exploration of Man-Made Planet 


Kaiser News, published by the Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corporation, is to be con- 
gratulated for the manner in which its staff 
anticipates major public issues and educates 
the public concerning them. It has presented 
a definitive statement on ecology and en- 
vironment in a special issue entitled “Есоі- 
ogy: The Man-Made Planet,” the first of a 
series called The Markets of Change. In ad- 


dition to ecology, there will be future issues 
on such themes as shelter, energy, food, mo- 
bility and communication. The text is excel- 
lent, and the graphics arresting. 

A previous series published by Kaiser 
News called The Dynamics of Change — 
later assembled in a book by the same name 
— was also exceptionally good, and the new 
exploration of the technological responses 
that will be inspired by the changes forecast 
in the earlier work promises to be equally 
satisfactory. The new series comes at an 
opportune time. Emerging environmental or- 
ientation of public policy expects a people 
well informed in ecology. 


the sink for 


butterfingerers 


(С VULCATHENE* 


Sinks and Cup Sinks 


That's right! Vulcathene Sinks and 
Cup Sinks eliminate a lot of glass 
breakage through their resiliency. 
And there are a lot of other 
outstanding advantages besides: 


(1) Superior corrosion resistance. 


(2) Light weight with great mechanical 
strength eliminates need for 
excessive cabinet reinforcing. 


(3) Inherent economy. 


(4) Wide range of colors. 


WRITE FOR NEW SINK CATALOG 


National Marketing Representative 


FRED PORTZ, JR. ASSOCIATES 


i 


P.O. Box 42, WAUKESHA, WIS. Phone: 414-542-4264 
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New Approaches to Urban Governmental 
Problems Through Study of New Towns 


The social and political issues involved in the 
development of new towns will come under 
the eagle eye of a nine-member Task Force 
on Democratic Development of New Towns 
just established by the Twentieth Century 
Fund of New York. The chairman of the dis- 
tinguished group of government officials, 
new town developers and academicians mak- 
ing up the task force is Robert C. Weaver, 
president of Bernard Baruch College and for- 
mer Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Other members of the task force include 
John F. Collins, former mayor of Boston 
and now a professor at MIT; Marilyn Gittell, 
director of the Institute for Community Stud- 
ies, Queens College; Randy Hamilton, execu- 
tive director of the Institute for Local Gov- 
ernment, Berkeley, California; Alan F. Kiep- 
per, city manager of Richmond, Virginia; 
John Levering, director of Institutional Rela- 
tions, Rouse Co.; Hubert G. Locke of De- 
troit’s Metropolitan Fund; William J. Nico- 
son, director of the Office of New Communi- 
ties, HUD; and William L. Slayton, execu- 
tive vice president of the АТА. 

After completing its deliberations in the 
fall, the task force plans to issue policy rec- 
ommendations designed to help create new 
forms of government that provide full par- 
ticipation of citizens in the life and manage- 
ment of new towns. Royce Hanson, president 
of the Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies, is the rapporteur for the group. He is 
preparing a factual background paper which 
will be published with the final report. It will 
discuss how new towns develop and relate to 
other levels of government. 


Deaths 


Eric С. FLANNAGAN SR. 
Henderson, N.C. 

SAMUEL GITLITZ 
Orange, Conn. 

HERMAN J. GOLDBECKER 
New Haven, Conn. 

JOHN H. HACKNEY 
Houston 

EDWARD LOEWENSTEIN 
Greensboro, N.C. 

ALFRED MARKS 
Pittsburgh 

LESTER W. Routt 
Vincennes, Ind. 

OTTO A. SPIETH 
Cleveland 


Members Emeriti 
MERL LEE BARKER 
Los Angeles 


EDWIN C. BERENDES 
Evansville, Ind. 


ERNEST A. GRUNSFELD JR., FAIA 
Chicago 


CHALFANT R. HEAD 
Ojai, Calif. 

Roy A. KAZEBIER 
Pasadena 
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. lumber grading 
rules are here! 


On September 1, 1970, new 
WWPA 1970 Grading Rules became 
effective after receiving earlier approval 
from the American Lumber Standards 
Committee Board of Review. These 
rules incorporate provisions of the new 
American Lumber Standard PS 20-70 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. PS 20-70 establishes new lumber 
sizes and identification requirements. 

These new Grading Rules incorporate the 
National Dimension Rule which unifies lumber sizes, grade 
names, grade descriptions and moisture content requirements. 
Also included are more refined definitions of strength and per- 
formance capabilities for construction lumber. 

The new standard eliminates a multiplicity of grade 
names and descriptions, and assures that green lumber will 
shrink to the same size as seasoned lumber of the same relative 
dimension. The interests of consumers, buyers, specifiers, 
distributors and manufacturers are better served. 


Important changes summarized: 


New green-dry lumber sizes include lumber up to 4” 
thick (nominal) as shown in the chart below. Nominal widths of 2” 
and wider lumber will have a similar relationship as shown in the 
chart. Old lumber sizes are shown also. 


PRODUCT CLASS OLD SIZES NEW SIZES 
(Dry or 
(Nominal Size) | Unseasoned) 
2x 4 |1-5/8 х 3-5/8 |1-9/16 x 3-9/16|1-1/2x 3-1/2 
DIMEN- 2x 6 |1-5/8 х 5-1/2 |1-9/16x 5-5/8 |1-1/2x 5-1/2 
SION 2х 811-5/8x 7-1/2 |1-9/16x 7-1/2 |1-1/2x 7-1/4 
LUMBER 1-5/8x 9-1/2 |1-9/16 x 9-1/2 |1-1/2 x 9-1/4 
1-5/8 x 11-1/2 |1-9/16 x 11-1/2 |1-1/2 x 11-1/4 
PRODUCT CLASS OLD SIZES NEW SIZES 
(Dry or 
(Nominal Size) Unseasoned) 


25/32 x 3-5/8 
25/32 x 5-1/2 
25/32 x 7-1/2 


25/32 x 3-9/16|3/4 x 3-1/2 
25/32 x 5-5/8 |3/4х 5-1/2 
25/32 х 7-1/2 |3/4х 7-1/4 
25/32 х 9-1/2 |25/32x 9-1/2 |3/4 x 9-1/4 
25/32 х 11-1/2 | 25/32 x 11-1/2 |3/4 x 11-1/4 


These new sizes get 8% more usable lumber from every harvested 
tree! 


BOARD 1x 6 
LUMBER 


New Green-Dry Lumber Identification: 
gives the identification S-DRY to lumber 
with 19% or less moisture content. Lumber 

with more than 19% moisture content is 
given the identification S-GRN. Lumber 
dried to 15% or less moisture content is 
given the special identification MC-15. The result of the 
new identification and size relationships between green and 
dry lumber is to permit designing universally to dry sizes, regard- 
less of whether green дг dry lumber is used in construction—the 
green shrinking to dry size. 
These are typical grade stamps now used to identify 
seasoned, unseasoned, or specially dried lumber. 


12 S-GRN 12 sry 120 SE 
Ww. 2 (%),1 | wb 


(Moisture content (Moisture content (Specially dried to 
exceeds 19%) 19% ог less) 15% or bos ме 
conten 


New Grade Designations: apply to dimension lumber 
of all species. WWPA rules incorporate the National Dimension 


Rule, as follows: 
Sizes 
Construction, Standard, | 2” to 4” thick 
Utility, Economy 2" to 4” wide 
Stud, Economy 2” to 4” thick 
2” to 4” wide 
Select Structural No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3, Economy 


Category 
Light Framing 


Structural 
Light Framing 


Appearance 
Framing 


Structural 
Joists and Planks 


*Decking 


2” to 4” thick 
2” to 4” wide 
Appearance 2” to 4” thick 
2” and wider 
Select Structural No. 1 
No. 2, No. 3, Economy 
Selected Decking 
Commercial Decking 
Select Structural 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 


2” to 4” thick 
*Not included in National Dimension Rules. 


6” and wider 
(9) Western Wood Products Association, 


4” and wider 


5” and thicker 
5" and wider 


*Beams and Stringers 
Posts and Timbers 


2" to 4” thick 
^J Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 97204 


Standardization of Framing (Dimension) Lumber 
Grades: specifies that knot sizes, slope of grain and other grade 
limitations are the same for all species. Grade names are now the 
same nationally for all species. 

Simplified Board Lumber Grades and Rules: now 


occupy only eight pages (compared to over 60 pages in the old 
rules). Briefly, the grades are as follows: 


Category Grades 
Selects B & Better—1 & 2 Clear 
C Select 
D Select 
Finish Superior 
Prime 
Е 
Paneling Clear (any select or finish grade). 
No. 2 Common selected for knotty 
paneling. 
No. 3 Common selected for knotty 
paneling. 
Siding Superior 


(Bevel and Bungalow) Prime 


Boards No. 1 Common 
No. 2 Common 


No. 3 Common 


No. 4 Common 
No. 5 Common 


Sheathing and Form 
Lumber 


Full-Length Stress Grading: now available for all 
WWPA species in grades of dimension lumber and posts and 
timbers, and beams and stringers. Allows users to cross-cut a 
long piece and retain at least the same stress assignment in the 
shorter pieces. 


New Design Values: are based on latest engineering 
studies and are employed in the new National Forest Products 
Association publication, "Span Tables for Joists and Rafters,” 
available from NFPA. 


Working Stresses: are computed in accord with 
American Society for Testing Materials Standards. 


Repetitive Member Design Values: recognized for 
the first time. The repetitive member factor adds performance 
values to lumber beyond those held by individual pieces: When 3 
or more members are used adjacently or not more than 24” apart 
and are joined by floor, roof or other load-distributing elements, 
those members share the load. And the strength of the entire 
construction is increased. These new values facilitate design, 
engineering, and construction involving "building systems." 


Species Groupings: Western framing lumber species 
listings show a new combination stamped "Hem Fir." This stamp 
covers Western Hemlock, and several true firs. Several other 
species groupings have been provided. 


New “Speed Use" Paragraphs: All grade descrip- 
tions are assigned four-digit numbers. The introduction, includ- 
ing general material applicable to many grades, is assigned 
three-digit numbers. 


For example, the number assigned to Light Framing is 
40,00. The 40 denotes framing material up to 4” wide. The number 
40.11 is assigned to the Construction grade, the top grade, and 
40.12, 40.13, and 40.14 are assigned respectively to the other 
Light Framing grades. In a similar manner, the 60.00 series is 
assigned to 6” and wider framing material. The two digits 
following the decimal point always denote a grade description— 
as shown in the diagram. 


TYPICAL GRADE DESCRIPTION NUMBER 
(Always Four Digits) 


AO 12 ra Last Digit 
. Assigned to 


Light Framing 
(Major Section) — RÀ. T Grade 


(Paragraph within Section) 


PARAGRAPH NUMBERING 


Introduction 1.10 Three-digit numbers apply to 
to general provisions affecting 
5.60 many grades. Included are 


measurement, tally, moisture 
control and reinspection. 


Selects and Finish 10.00 
Special Red Cedar 


Rules 20.00 

Boards 30.00 

Up to 4” wide 40.00 Four-digit numbers apply 
Framing only to grade descriptions. 
Miscellaneous 4^ 

and wider 50.00 


6" and wider Framing 60.00 
Beams & Stringers 70.00 


Posts & Timbers 80.00 
Factory Lumber 90.00 
Lumber Design 100.00 
Values Five-digit numbers apply to 


technical material and 
explanations. 


Measurements of 
Characteristics 200.00 


Glossary 700.00 
Tables Numbered 1 to 5 


® 
wey S-DRY 


Typical Board grade stamp. 
To 1 S-DRY 
WoL [Fi] 


Typical Dimension grade stamp. 


If you're a lumber distributor, builder, wholesaler or 
dealer, you won't want to be without this Change Guide. If your 
job involves architecture, building codes or any building related 
fields, these two pages can answer many of the questions you're 
bound to run across. 


To get your copy of the new easier to use WWPA “1970 
Grading Rules," send $1.00 along with your name and address 
to Grading Rules, Western Wood Products Association, Yeon 
Building, Portland, Oregon 97204. 
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‘It’s an Ill Wind... 


On August 3, the South Gulf Coast area was 
struck by the most damaging hurricane ever 
to roar off the Gulf of Mexico. In its after- 
math, Hurricane Celia had incurred property 
damages estimated at $500 million. One of 
the areas most severely hit was Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Afflicting damage to over 65,- 
000 homes and leaving many people without 
shelter, Celia proved to be quite the devasta- 
tor to the Gulf area residents. 

Like a rake yanking and pulling under- 
growth from a lawn, Celia’s prongs of de- 
struction—with winds up to 160 miles per 
hour—flattened and transformed a once 
beautiful city into a war-torn assembly of 
battered shells of human habitation. 

Hardest stricken, quite naturally, were the 
low-income areas, whose unpainted wooden, 
rat-infested shanties were least able to with- 
stand Celia’s force. In addition, the poor resi- 
dents were mostly without resources to re- 
deem their meager shelters. 

Knowing the dire plight of the disaster vic- 
tims, the Corpus Christi Chapter AIA imme- 
diately pledged the manpower and services 
of its members toward assisting the victims 
in obtaining some semblances of shelter. 
Meanwhile, the Texas Society of Architects 
started trying to reach architects in the vicini- 
ty to pledge help. When lines of communica- 
tion were opened finally, a meeting was ar- 
ranged in Austin, and a plan of action drawn 
up. Members of the local chapter plus other 
area architects comprised a volunteer crew, 
and TSA issued a call for help to architects 
in other parts of the state. 

With an amazing show of efficiency, coop- 
eration and selfless endeavor, the architects 
by August 11 had organized a relief center. 
Office space in a downtown location was se- 
cured and supplies and equipment were do- 
nated. The University of Texas’ School of 
Architecture offered the services of fourth- 
and fifth-year architectural students and ap- 
pointed a local architect to a faculty position 
to enable the students to receive college credit 
for their efforts. The 43-member Corpus 
Christi Chapter unanimously voted to assess 
at least one half day’s professional time 
weekly to the center as long as it is needed. 
Chapter members also met with legal associa- 
tions to work out technicalities. 

AIA Headquarters in Washington was 
brought into the act, and as CDC director I 


by VERNON A. WILLIAMS 

) Director 
Community Development/ Design 
Center Services 


went to Corpus Christi to help with our ex- 
perience in other cities in establishing archi- 
tectural and planning centers. 

In the meantime, appeals were made to the 
US Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and area agencies involved in re- 
lief and construction work. An executive 
director of the center, which by now was 
called the Redevelopment Assistance Center, 
was appointed. Vista architects will be as- 
signed shortly to Corpus Christi as additional 
technical manpower. 

Work began to flow into RAC immediate- 
ly. On August 17, the first day of operation, 
over 40 requests were received from disaster 
victims. RAC has processed over 150 dam- 
age evaluations and is now beginning to de- 
velop design and working drawings. These 
services coupled with disaster relief funds 
from the Red Cross and the Small Business 
Administration will enable new construction 
to begin. Operating much as a CDC, RAC 
has achieved an impressive track record in 
its short period of existence. 

As a continuing CDC, RAC is planning 
for the redevelopment of HUD's two target 
areas, Melina and Hillcrest. Some 150 em- 
ployees of HUD are now working a seven- 
day week in Corpus Christi also to provide 
housing for the thousands of homeless fami- 
lies. The HUD task force started moving into 
Corpus Christi two days after Celia wrought 
her destruction. In addition to more than 
2,000 mobile homes presently provided by 
HUD, 500 permanent public housing units 
have been allocated to local housing authori- 
ties in the seven-county disaster area. 

At present, plans are to take advantage of 
the devastation to replan communities. This 
planning with the participation of residents 
will reflect the area’s particular needs. 

William L. Slayton, AIA executive vice 
president, has pledged the use of national In- 
stitute resources to the Texas community. 
Evolving from the urgency of Hurricane 
Celia, Corpus Christi and Texas architects 
are working for both immediate and long- 
range benefits for the affected communities. 
Many concerned citizens, agencies and asso- 
ciations are now banded together to turn 
what could be the nation’s third most damag- 
ing hurricane into a chance for a better city. 
The old, trite saying still goes: “It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” E 
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Wadsworth Grove Cooperative, Middletown, Conn 


е 


* McHugh & Associates, Architects. 
{ 


The environment. The architect. Redwood. 


Circle 220 on information card 


They work together. 


Low income housing. 


It used to mean sterile institutional hives. Zoned into a rough corner of town. 


Tucked away from frightened residential neighborhoods. 
But not anymore. 


Now, imaginative design and creative use of materials have changed all 


that. Like the case of Wadsworth Grove. 
Here redwood made the difference. 


Redwood’s rich, natural beauty meshed graciously with its surroundings. 
While its warm grain and texture created its own informal environment. 


The suburban neighbors could relax. 
But redwood was perfect for other reasons. 


It gave the development the durability it needed. Wear against kids. 
Parasites. Weather. (Redwood was so ideal, that FHA officials — convinced 
by the architects that redwood siding would be more economical in the 
long run due to its low maintenance requirements — allowed its 

added cost to be included in the mortgage.) 

In short, redwood stays beautiful. 


Redwood. 
It adds its own rare qualities to the quality of life. 


(M. CALIFORNIA 

REDWOOD 

ASSOCIATION For your subscription to architectural quarterly *Redwood News" write Department RN. 
617 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, CA 94111 * MEMBER MILLS: Georgia-Pacific Corporation * Boise Cascade Corporation 
Arcata Redwood Co. * Simpson Timber Co. * Miller Redwood Co. * The Pacific Lumber Co. * Willits Redwood Products Co. 
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GAIL 


Evergreen Park Shopping Center, Chicago. Sidney Morris & Associates, Architects. 


BRICHPLATE 


% ) 


Laurel Plaza Shopping Center, North Hollywood, California. 
Burke, Kober, Nicolais & Archuleta, Architects. 


Coming into favor with American architects is the use of 
"Brickplate," a type of ceramic tile with the density of 
natural granite that has been popular with European 
designers for years. Since 1963 it has been available in this 
country and Canada by Gail International Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Wilhelm Gail Ceramics, Giessen, Germany. 


Using the modular 4x8, 5x10, and 6x12 sizes, an almost 
unlimited variety of patterns can be employed using a 
single color or combinations from Gail's palette of ten 
unglazed colors. 


Because of their low absorption, Gail tiles have dovetail 
ribs on the back which make a mechanical key with the 
setting mortar, hence, they are suitable for pre-cast and 
tilt-up construction as recently employed in the 
Serramonte Shopping Center, Daly City, California; Welton 
Becket & Associates, Architects. 


...the high quality tile with a handcrafted appearance 
^E Tn c ————___ 


South Center, Seattle, Washington. 
John Graham & Associates, Architects. 


Although mass produced in one of the most automated 
ceramic facilities in the world, thus modest in price, 
Brickplate has a warm, handcrafted quality achieved 
through its controlled color variation. The same dense body 
is used for both glazed and unglazed finishes. 


For additional information, prices, samples, local 
representative, etc., write Gail International Corp., or see 
our Catalog in Sweet's Architectural, Interior Design, and 
Industrial Files. 


GAIL 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


1201 douglas st., redwood city, calif. 94063 
tel: 365-6212; cable address: GAILINT 
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AIA JOURNAL 


Toward a New 


el. 


Chapter in Urban Growth 


% The arguments for and against the building of new 
towns are many. Definitely taking a stand for is The 
American Institute of Architects. Testifying on be- 
half of the Institute before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs in support of the Urban Growth and New 
Community Development Act of 1970, William L. 
Slayton, AIA executive vice president, said that the 5- 
nation’s architects strongly endorse the proposed 
act’s basic principles, although it could be improved 
with several changes. The proposed act is authored ez 
by Senators John Sparkman (D-Ala.) and Wallace { * 
F. Bennett (R-Utah); a similar measure has been 6; 
introduced in the House by Representative Thomas 
L. Ashley (D-Ohio). е 3 
Carl Feiss, FAIA, chairman of the АТА Ur- м 
ban Growth Policy Legislation Group, pointed out W$ 
to the committee that “Europe is at least 35 years Eh 
ahead of us in contemporary community design." 7” 
To speed a new chapter in the nation's build- 
ing, the AIA urges that the 1970 housing laws in- 
clude, among other points, the following: 
* That a national corporation to develop new com- 
munities should not be established but rather be a 
function of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Federal loan guarantees and other 
help should go to state and regional development 
corporations which would assemble land, then mar- 
ket it in accordance with a plan that maximizes 
variety and opportunity. 
* That national policies on where to establish new 
communities be settled by a Council on Urban 
Growth, working through the President's Council 
on Environmental Quality. 
* That federal money be in the form of loan guar- 
antees to public development corporations, which 
would acquire the land and install improvements. 
Investments would be repaid by land sales. 
* That building and housing codes be no tougher 
in new towns than in existing cities. 
* That government aided research in housing tech- 
nology not be cut back but that at least $100 mil- 
lion a year be allocated for it. 
Two other voices for the building of new towns 
are heard in the following pages. One is that of an 
English new town planner who suggests how the 
United States might turn a new leaf in the building 
of new communities; the other is that of the design 
coordinator of Canada's new town in town, Nuns' 
Island (left), who calls for more inventiveness by 
new town planners in the use of that precious com- 
modity — land. E 
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А Case for New Towns 


by ALAN 


A British architect/planner joins the discussion on what has 
become a controversial topic in the United States. Going a step 
further, he suggests a possible strategy for the US to follow. 


The British legislation of 1946, which made the building of new 
towns possible, took place in a country with strong traditions 
of central government and with a high population density — 55 
million people in an area about the size of New York State and 
Pennsylvania combined. Although only a small proportion of 
Britain’s land surface is urbanized, there is an instinct among 
many that land is scarce and should be preserved in as rural a 
form as possible. 

In the United States, there has never been a problem of 
land shortage, but there are enshrined traditions of home rule 
which make overall national planning policies difficult to im- 
plement. The first question that arises is: Does the concept of 
building new towns have any relevance to the US? If so, what 
are the problems and opportunities? 

The debate is fierce, and I am going to set down a few of the 
main arguments expressed by some of the leading protagonists. 
The National Committee on Urban Growth Policy has concluded 
that “new communities are essential elements of a strategy to 
shape growth.”! Charles Haar, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology/Harvard Joint Center for Urban Studies 
and a former Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan Development 
for the Department of Housing and Urban Development, is 
worried about the dilemma of uncontrolled growth and claims 
that new communities can provide new patterns of urban living; 
increase the nation's housing supply; meet the needs of a wide 
range of income groups; achieve economies of scale; offer 
opportunities for innovation; and be of immense service to the 
older cities.? 

William Alonso of the Department of City and Regional 
Planning at the University of California, Berkeley, on the other 
hand, has devoted considerable energy and research to an all-out 
attack on new towns.? He concludes that a "national policy of 
settling millions of people in new towns is not likely to succeed 
and would not advance the national welfare if it could be done." 
He does suggest, however, that it makes sense to consider the 
limited use of new towns for testing innovations which could be 
applied to existing cities. 

Many black leaders share the dislike of new towns, claim- 
ing that they would be inhabited only by whites and would not 
help minority groups who live in the central cities. 

Finally, Jane Jacobs: “New towns are a cop-out. Instead 
of really getting down to the business of understanding the stag- 
nating, possibly dying, economy of the old city and doing some- 
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thing about it, there's a lot of talk about these new towns, and I 
think it's just frivolous."* 

The main arguments against new towns can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. They will not solve the problems of the central cities. 
They will divert money from the central cities. 

They will house only white people. 

They will have little effect on continued sprawl. 

These statements may be largely true seen against the 
present new towns which are being built all over the US. HUD 
has a list? of 63 developments which fall into the category of new 
towns or new communities, but except for one or two, they are 
mostly middle to upper income subdivisions, albeit comprehen- 
sively planned. If these are what the critics of new towns are 
attacking for the reasons I have set down, then I would agree 
with them. They are, however, not what I mean by new towns. 

A rough definition of a new town in the sense that I am 
using it might be as follows: a community created by positive 
planning action, combining public and private funds, having its 
own employment base and social facilities, a socially and racially 
balanced population (at least 50,000) developed according to a 
comprehensive social, economic and physical plan and located 
at a growth point in a region where it will act as a new compo- 
nent in the regional hierarchy. I would also include the “new 
town in town" which again would have social and racial balance 
and a range of facilities but which may not have an employment 
base as it would be related by rapid transit to a nearby town 
with existing employment. 

Again, the arguments against new towns probably hold 
true in the absence of a national policy adequately supported by 
funds and attracting private investment. Without a commitment 
at federal, state and city levels, the prophets of gloom might well 
be right. 

Let us assume that there were such a national new towns 
policy (going very much further than Title IV of the 1968 Act 
— the New Communities Act) and examine the four arguments 
in that light. 

New towns will not solve the problems of the central cities. 
This is true but no single planning action will. It is absolutely 
essential to regard a new towns policy as one element of a com- 
prehensive strategy, an element of limited value on its own but 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Mr. Turner is managing partner of Llewelyn-Davies Associates, New 
York. He previously directed the preparation of plans for two new cities 
in Venezuela for 400,000 and 300,000 people. In the US, the firm is plan- 
ning a new community for the New York State Urban Development 
Corporation; the associated UK firm has recently produced the master 
plan for Milton Keynes, the latest and largest British new city. 


амегаде 
new town 
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manual 


others 


Socio-economic groups in British new towns compared with the country 
as a whole. Based on information contained in the book London's 
New Towns by Ray Thomas. London: PEP, 1969. 


of immense value when properly related to other elements, pro- 
ducing a synergistic system. The strategy of the London new 
towns was to attract people from the congested central areas 
of London so as to simplify the problem of renewal. The strategy 
has been very successful and approximately 70 percent of mi- 
grants to the new towns came from London. 

If new towns were to be built in the US, offering jobs, new 
housing with a variety of federal and state subsidies and better 
facilities than were available in the central city, there is no reason 
why they should not succeed in attracting people from rundown 
areas. 

New towns will divert money from the central cities. 
Looked at on a national scale, this is not true since the great 
continued growth of the cities is taking place in the suburbs and 
most of the new jobs and houses are there. It follows that the 
greatest investment is taking place in the suburbs and will con- 
tinue to do so, largely to the benefit of the white suburban 
dweller. The intention of building new cities as an alternative 
to suburban sprawl implies that some of this growth would be 
steered into comprehensive developments offering advantages 
(in assisted housing) to inner city dwellers, as well as providing 
homes for the people who would live in the suburbs anyway. 
Planning does not usually create growth — it simply takes what 
is already there and reshapes it. 

New towns will house only white people. It would have to 
be an essential part of new towns policy that the new communi- 
ties should have a balanced population and that minority groups 
should be encouraged to live in them. Contrary to popular belief, 
the British new towns are not working class communities but 
contain a balance of socio-economic groups roughly similar to 
that for the country as a whole. There are some differences: The 


population in the new towns is younger and the very rich and the 
very poor are unrepresented, but by and large they have suc- 
ceeded in achieving social balance. 

It has been said that Negroes would not want to live in 
such places. I suppose some of them would not, just as some 
white people would not. No one would force them, but why 
would black people be able to resist the positive attraction of 
better jobs and new housing any more than their white neigh- 
bors? The emphasis would be on providing real advantages to 
attract people; if this were done they would move of their own 
accord, 

In any case, the black population in some parts of the 
country is slowly moving into the suburbs without the persuasion 
of planners. In parts of Nassau County, Long Island, with one 
of the highest median income levels in the country, there are 
concentrations of poor people in deteriorated housing and a high 
percentage of them are black. Would they not be attracted to a 
new town where they might pay no more than the inflated rents 
they are paying for poorly maintained property? 

New towns will have little effect on continued sprawl. This 
argument states that the foreseeable scale of new town develop- 
ment will be too small to have any useful effect on anticipated 
expansion. Alonso points out that even if the 110 new cities 
called for by the National Committee on Urban Growth Policy 
were built, they would only hold 7 percent of the total popula- 
tion by the year 2000. This seems to me not to call for rejecting 
the policy but for pressing for higher targets until the percentage 
does make an impact. The argument is rather like a starving 
man saying, “You have not given me enough food, therefore I 
will reject it." Maybe he should take it and then ask for more. 

Those of the “it-won’t-have-any-significant-effect” school 
hold themselves out to be realists accepting an apparently pre- 
determined future of continued growth following the pattern we 
have come to know. 

I wonder whether there is any magic about the number of 
cities that exists as an accident of history, and whether there are 
any immutable economic laws which preclude new centers of 
population from being created? The “realist” argument is really 
rather a depressing one, stating that things are as they are and 
cannot be changed by new attitudes and creative planning. 

It is clear that to make an impact on the extent of suburban 
sprawl outside the major cities will require new legislation, 
heavy public commitment and considerable changes in public at- 
titudes to the ownership of property and the right to develop it 
аз you wish. New legislation curbing the "sacred rights" of 
property development in the suburbs would be an essential part 
of a new towns policy and would no doubt be unpopular. With 
proper provisions for compensation and the establishment of 
land banks it could, however, form a method of preserving open 
space in the suburbs and directing growth to new node points. 

Without radical changes of this kind, the problems will not 
be solved. To quote Anthony Downs, vice president of the Real 
Estate Research Corporation, on the findings of the Douglas 
Commission: "Really solving basic urban problems requires 
many revisions in existing institutions. . . . Until we face the need 
for such fundamental changes and become willing to tackle their 
many disturbing facets, we will not make much headway against 
poverty, crime, family instability, slum housing, lack of recrea- 
tional space or any of the other urban ills we so loudly complain 
about."5 

As a member of a planning firm, I am currently engaged in 
the preparation of development plans for three new communities 
in the US. One of them is for a public authority, the other two 
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Sweden's Vallingby is a subcenter of the greater Stockholm area and 
exists as an element in a large urban pattern. 


Hemel Hempstead 3 


urbanized area 


30 


miles * 
for private developers. None of them has reached the stage where 
I can write about them specifically but they all exhibit some 
common problems which I believe must be solved before real 
progress can be made. Two of them are in suburban areas and 
will not be self-supporting; one of them is 30 miles from a 
major city and will have its own economic base and a full range 
of social services. 

The problems of developing a balanced new community in 
America are legion but probably resolve themselves into two 
main groups. The first is related to public attitudes and com- 
munication; the second to the lack of suitable financial and gov- 
ernmental mechanisms. The usual process goes something like 
the following: 

A developer (public or private) decides to build a new 
town and begins to assemble land. He does this secretly because 
he believes that if people get to know what he is doing, the price 
will rise beyond the limits he can afford. If he is successful in 
acquiring the land before the local community gets to know 
about it, he will be accused of working behind closed doors and 
“why weren’t we consulted” problems will arise. If the plans to 
buy land leak out before the developer is ready (and this can 
happen), all kinds of awful images will crowd the minds of local 
people, who are likely to be white, middle income and conserva- 
tive. They will be certain that the development will be high den- 
sity, low income, full of children, that no one will pay taxes 
and, worse still, that some of the people will be black. The whole 
operation is looked upon as a plot by some city to export its 
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London's new towns are planned as separate communities beyond the 
greenbelt which surrounds the urbanized metropolitan area. 


ghetto lock, stock and barrel. If the developer made his inten- 
tions known at the outset and took the local community into con- 
sideration, he would probably be unable to acquire the land 
without powers of eminent domain. 

In Britain, the process is rather different. Land is designated 
for a new town, public hearings are held and when it is decided 
to go ahead, the land is acquired at market values, with the 
knowledge that eminent domain will be used if necessary. In 
practice it rarely is, but the fact that the powers are there makes 
all the difference. 

In my opinion, the principal “mechanism” difficulties are: 
* The fragmentation of authority and small tax collecting dis- 
tricts, which make comprehensive planning extremely difficult. 
An influx of lower income families in a community may have an 
adverse effect on local taxes, although this can be set off against 
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Milton Keynes, midway between London and Birmingham, will absorb 
existing towns and villages — the inverse of the “new town in town." 


an increase in the tax base provided by new industry. Conversely, 
the “exporting” city may be unwilling to lose the tax-producing 
industry and will therefore be unlikely to encourage the new 
town. In Britain, the tax system is more centralized and cities 
are not so completely dependent on a local tax base. 
* The problem of finding patient money. New towns can be 
profitable (the British examples show considerable profits), but 
the period that must elapse before cash flow becomes positive 
will be much longer than for some other forms of investment. 
* The lack of eminent domain powers, in the case of private 
developments, and the lack, in public developments, of a means 
to freeze land values. In Britain, it is possible for new town cor- 
porations to acquire land after several years of development at 
the value it had when the new town was originally’ designated 
(plus an allowance for inflation). 
* The difficulty of controlling land at the edges of the develop- 
ment. If this is not done, the value of peripheral land will in- 
crease and others will benefit from the developer’s investment. 
The result will be sprawl in an unplanned way, the same as 
around other towns. In the case of suburban new communities, 
they will be swallowed up by general expansion and will become 
lost in overall urbanization. 

Added to these problems, the private developer wishing to 
get federal guarantees under the New Communities Act (Title 
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IV) will face severe problems of front-end money. He will have 
to invest large sums in planning to make a detailed application 
to HUD before he knows whether guarantees will be forth- 
coming. He will also have to hang on to options which he may 
have on land during the long period of planning and HUD pro- 
cessing before the guarantees will enable him to borrow the 
money to buy the land, 

Although Title IV is a great step in the right direction and, 
generally speaking, the regulations are perfectly acceptable, in 
my opinion the legislation does not go far enough in offering 
assistance to developers or in helping to locate new communities. 
If it is accepted as national urban policy to encourage developers 
to build new towns, then much more comprehensive legislation 
will be necessary to achieve effective programs. For instance, 
under the present system the location of new communities is 
really left to an ad hoc decision by a developer. In one area, an 
imaginative developer may see an opportunity for a new town; 
in another area there may have been no one with his vision but 
there may be an equal need. In this way the location is not gov- 
erned by any overall objective view of regional dispersion but 
by a completely hit and miss system. 

It would be better, for instance, if HUD were to commis- 
sion regional studies determining where new cities could be lo- 
cated and then to advertise for developers to submit proposals 
or applications to develop these cities. The system could involve 
private enterprise just as much as the present one, but the loca- 
tions would have been previously studied and determined by 
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either federal or state governments, depending on the particular 
economic and social requirements of the regions. 

There are several basic kinds of new town community/city 
which serve different needs and which may be relevant in Amer- 
ica over the next 30 years. I would define these as follows: 

THE SUBURBAN NEW COMMUNITY: This is predicated on 
the need to concentrate suburban growth at node points such as 
transportation interchanges and to make some sense out of the 
sprawling expansion that is going on. Like Kevin Lynch’, I see 
nothing wrong with “giant urban regions,” but there is a great 
deal wrong with “spread city.” Studies have shown how these 
areas serve the affluent (with at least two cars) but are com- 
pletely inadequate for less wealthy people from the point of view 
of the distribution and availability of essential services. 

The model is probably Vallingby outside Stockholm, which 
was planned in an effort to concentrate suburban growth. It is 
located on a rapid transit line connecting it with central Stock- 
holm and has as its core a subregional shopping center. It is 
clearly not a self-contained new town but provides a superior 
environment for 23,000 people. This kind of mini new town may 
be much more appropriate to the American situation than the 
detached new town and could have a considerable effect on the 
structure of the suburbs. There could be many of them at trans- 
portation node points around a central city. Perhaps we should 
think less of satellite cities and change the image to suburban 
constellations. 

THE NUCLEAR NEW Town: This is the classic pattern 
evolved from Ebenezer Howard and the Garden Cities Move- 
ment through the British Legislation of 1946. It exists as a 
largely independent town separated from others by miles of 
countryside. Seen from the air it is a single-centered town in a 
green setting. The size may vary considerably but is often around 
60,000 to 100,000. Most of the first generation of British new 
towns are of this kind, as are Reston and Columbia. 

The philosophical background suggests that a town should 
be fairly small and compact and combine the benefits of town 
and country. Howard’s reasoning was based on a horror of “foul 
and squalid” cities, and his Utopian ideas were conceived as 
antidotes. Although this type of new town has had a considerable 
success in Britain, current proposals are now for much larger 
cities acting as regional growth points, and this later policy may 
prove to be more relevant in the US. 

THE POLYCENTRIC NEw City: This is a relatively recent 
development which overlays a large new city on an area where 
there are already several smaller communities. These become 
subcenters in the matrix of the city. It is the inverse of the sub- 
urban new community which is slotted into an existing matrix. 
This can best be illustrated by the plan for Milton Keynes’, which 
is the largest new city underway in Britain and which will have 
a population of about 250,000 by 1990. Within the designated 


and hamlets which will eventually become component parts of 
the city although their character will be preserved. 

The plan has been conceived in different forms from those 
of earlier new towns and does not attempt to lay down in detail 
the ultimate structure of the new city. Many of the proposals 
in the plan are for social and institutional initiative although 
there is a framework of transportation and other basic services. 
The goal has been to arrange the necessarily fixed elements so 
that there will be considerable scope for changes in patterns of 
life to be incorporated as the city is built. 


A Possible Strategy for the US 


If there is a will in the US to alter present patterns of growth 
and to create improved environments for millions of people, I 
would suggest that the following should be among the major 
strategic elements: 
1. Widespread publicity informing people of the effects of in- 
creasing urbanization and demonstrating the choices that are 
open. It should be possible to persuade suburban communities 
that even if they can escape the worst effects of the city, their 
children may not. 
2. Changes in tax structure or the use of special impact pay- 
ments to cushion the blow of increasing local taxes. This would 
involve action at state and national levels. 
3. Legislation enabling statewide corporations to acquire land 
for new community development by eminent domain if necessary. 
The New York State Urban Development Corporation is leading 
the way in this field and may be the model for many others. 
4. The introduction of more sophisticated development control 
mechanisms than the conventional zoning ordinances. This would 
probably involve the gradual acceptance of the principle of 
compensation and betterment, whereby those who are prevented 
for societal reasons from developing their land are compensated 
and those whose land appreciates through the actions of society 
are taxed. 
5. A much greater degree of federal commitment in the form of 
loans and guarantees. In the long run, this would not be a 
burden on the taxpayer as the developments create wealth and 
new taxable structures. 
6. From a physical planning standpoint, effort should be con- 
centrated on the creation of suburban new towns at node points 
and on preserving large cohesive green wedges of countryside. 
Coupled with this a national strategy of creating several major 
new growth points for eventual populations of several million 
people may be more relevant to American needs than the con- 
struction of small self-contained new towns. 

If actions along these lines could be seen as complementary 
to the redevelopment of core areas in the central cities, instead 
of being regarded as competition, then achievements over the 


area, 45,000 people live in four towns and a number of villages 


next 20 years could be very real indeed. go 
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The dramatic is not the hallmark of Nuns’ Island near Montreal. 
Rather, the new town is an example of land planning which 
works to the advantage of both residents and investors. As 
such, it is worth a closer look from planners in the US, where 
sprawl is now creeping from the suburbs and into new towns. 


Nuns’ Island, which is what might be termed a new town in 
town, was built first of all because the site, 1,000 acres less than 
10 minutes from downtown Montreal, offered a rare economic 
opportunity. But it would be wrong not to point out that eco- 
nomic interests by no means were the only incentive of the 
developer, Metropolitan Structures, Inc., of Chicago. The com- 
pany, or more specifically its president Bernard Weissbourd, 
was inspired to set out on this venture for still another reason: 
that of planning and building a community which might become 
an example for new towns in the US, for residential renewal 
in the cities and even for high density building in the suburbs. 

The thinking behind the Nuns’ Island concept, with de- 
sirable tracts being what they are today — scarce and costly — 
is that land must be utilized to better advantage both when it 
comes to providing more homes and retaining more open space. 
Consequently, the island is planned for 30 units per acre, a 
density that is advocated by a number of planners and to which 


of a New Town 


by Cy PAUMIER JR. 


Weissbourd subscribes. Therefore, at the very outset this figure 
was fairly well established. But the amount of open space left, 
even with this density, retained as it is in large, usable expanses, 
makes the community a sought-after place to live. Of some 
2,000 units now finished, just about all are rented. 

The island, which it part of Montreal’s neighboring City of 
Verdun, had been the property of the Sisters of the Congrega- 
tion of Notre Dame for some 200 years when it was sold in 
1956 to Quebec Home & Mortgage Association. The Cham- 
plain Bridge, which was built just before Expo 67, connected 
the uninhabited island with downtown Montreal, making it a 
natural for what would be almost an extension of that city. But 
prospective developers were deterred by the size of the under- 
taking, for the landowner was not interested in dividing the 
property into lots. 

Then in 1965, Metropolitan Structures undertook a six- 
month feasibility study of the island and at the end of that year 
leased it for 99 years. The master plan took 12 months, during 
which the planning team* grappled with such problems as how 


*Johnson, Johnson & Roy, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich.; La Societe, B.L.M. (an engi- 
neering consortium of Beauchemin-Beaton-LaPointe and Lalonde. Valois, Lamarre, 
Valois & Associates, Montreal, and Moffat & Nichol, Long Beach, Calif.); Barton- 
Aschmann Associates, Chicago; Philip David Bobrow, Montreal; the Office of Mies 
van der Rohe, Chicago; and Stanley Tigerman, AIA, Chicago. 
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Montreal's skyline is background for Nuns’ Island with the two first 
phases of construction completed (preceding page). Plan above indi- 
cates how open spaces are linked for walking. Additional landscaping 
is underway around highrise, as shown on plan. 


best to design the road pattern to move people from a fixed point 
of access to the island; the location of utilities and other services; 
and the selection of building types and how they were to be 
sited. Three alternatives came out of the study, all with the 
same density and a similar distribution of building types but 
with different approaches to vehicular access and circulation. 

One alternative proposed a ring, or loop, road system, par- 
alleling the shoreline. This, however, would have created an 
“island” in the center, cut off from the water by traffic lanes. 

A second alternative would have created a singular road 
that hugged the northern edge of the island, paralleling the 
shore closest to Montreal, with fingers penetrating to the south 
shore — an exciting approach, but incapable of handling the 
projected traffic load, which engineers determined would re- 
quire three lanes in each direction. 

The solution finally accepted and developed — the spine 
road system — offered the opportunity of creating two distinc- 
tive residential communities, one in a meadow area and one in 
a wooded one, each with a direct relationship to the water's 
edge. This solution also solved the traffic volumes confronting 
the planning team. 

A high-speed, mass transit link to Montreal was considered 
as part of the original concept. However, both municipal rail 
or subway systems represented extremely long-range commit- 
ments, beyond, in fact, the life of the development program. The 
multimillion-dollar investment thus required of the developer 
could not be justified. However, Metropolitan Structures did 
agree to subsidize public bus transportation to and from the 
mainland the first year, at a cost of $31,000, until the service 
was taken over by the Montreal Transportation Commission. 

A concurrent concern was the building code which, in 
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To Montreal 
Verdun, did not contemplate highrise structures. Subsequently, 
agreement was reached with the municipality for acceptance of 
the land plan as the zoning plan and adoption of the National 
Building Code of Canada — a performance code — for the 
actual construction. 

Previously arranged by the land owner was a financing 
agreement which called for Metropolitan Structures to deed all 
public facilities, rights-of-way and streets to Verdun in return 
for an ultimate $20 million municipal investment in roads and 
services. Under terms of the agreement, the municipal bonds 
are repaid from Nuns' Island taxes only; residents of Verdun 
do not finance island improvements, and island residents do not 
pay off existing obligations of the city itself. 

Under the master plan, Nuns' Island is divided into four 
zones: a residential zone, accommodating five neighborhoods of 
some 10,000 people each in a total of 15,000 units; a 250-acre 
recreation zone with playing fields and a golf course (following 
completion of landfill operations); a light industrial zone; and 
a business/commercial zone. The ratio is 400 acres for resi- 
dential, 362 acres for public (parks, schools, roads) and 
218 acres for commercial uses. Both the industrial and busi- 
ness/commercial zones are highway oriented, adjacent to the 
Champlain Bridge. 

A vehicular parkway system links the four zones, with 
the parkway also serving as the primary organizing element to 
form the boundary between the two communities and the com- 
mercial/office center. The traffic plan separates high volume 
traffic, routed on the primary roads, from secondary, cul-de-sac 
streets used by neighborhood residents. It also eliminates the 
need for any resident to cross a primary road to reach commun- 
ity and shopping facilities. 


To Montreal/Verdun 


"m 1 


Тһе combination of central parks within each community, 
the parkway and the organization of highrise buildings along 
the river’s edge and within the commercial/office area is the key 
to the physical structure and visual order of the island. 

In the residential zone, the meadow community is divided 
by the parkway into two neighborhood areas, each with a cen- 
tral park that relates to the parkway on the interior and to the 
river’s edge on the exterior. Schools, shopping, community 
centers and recreational facilities are located in or adjacent to 
the central park of each residential neighborhood, linked to 
open spaces in the neighborhoods themselves by pedestrian 
greenways. 

Similarly, the neighborhoods in the wooded community 
focus on a 30-acre central park or are river oriented, again with 
all linked by pedestrian greenways and underpasses which lead 
from the community facilities through the neighborhoods to the 
water’s edge and riverfront parks near the highrise structures. 

Pedestrian greens are created by the clustering of apart- 
ment buildings in quadrangles. This arrangement forms one- 
acre parks for each building grouping, ideal for passive recre- 
ation and small play lots for children. 

In addition to the major recreational zone and the pedes- 
trian greens, play lots to serve a broader age group were also 
planned in the park areas along the river’s edge. 

Primary recreation space for older children, teenagers and 
adults will be concentrated in the central park of each com- 
munity. Facilities for softball, tennis, basketball, volleyball 
and hockey will be used by the island’s schools during school 
hours and by the community during other periods. 

In all, five community centers and a similar number of 
convenience shopping centers are planned to serve the neighbor- 


In addition to a major recreation area, there is open space accessible 
for everyday use. Each neighborhood has — within a short walk — 
a community center with tennis courts, swimming pool, etc.; apartment 
buildings are clustered to form small play lots. 


hoods in the meadow and wooded communities — all within 
five-minute walking distances of all residential units in each 
neighborhood. Additional pools and community facilities will 
be built in relationship to highrise apartment buildings along 
the river’s edge. 

The fact that residents don’t have to drive in order to par- 
ticipate in island activities puts them in more frequent contact 
with each other, The first, 4,000-square-foot community center 
is the hub of the neighborhoods’ social and recreational life. 
The center has a swimming pool, tennis courts and other out- 
door facilities, meeting rooms for both youngsters and adults, 
a lounge for dances and small parties and a bilingual kinder- 
garten. Also available are golf, horseback riding and fishing, 
and there is a marina for boat owners. 

Construction of the residential zones has so far been in two 
phases. The first began in the island’s wooded zone in 1967. 
At the same time, work began on landscaped earth dikes to 
protect low-lying areas and on filling operations in the south- 
western section, future site of the major recreational zone. 

Phase 1, which was completed in late 1968, includes five 
three-story garden apartments (12 units each), nine four-story 
elevator apartments (48 units each), a 15-story highrise apart- 
ment building (204 units) and a series of three- and four-bed- 
room two-story townhouses, which bring a single-family scale 
to the development. The total is 805 dwellings. 

The three-story buildings are of frame construction; the 
four-stories have precast concrete floors supported by conven- 
tional masonry walls; the highrise is poured in place concrete; 
the townhouses are of wood masonry construction. Earth-tone 
brick predominates the exteriors. 

Architect for Phase 1 was Philip David Bobrow, Montreal; 
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River-oriented Phase | highrise is linked to interior residential neigh- 
borhoods by a pedestrian underpass; lowrise apartment houses have 
one-acre parks for each building grouping. 


consulting architects, the Office of Mies van der Rohe and 
Stanley Tigerman, AIA, both of Chicago. 

Phase 2, completed last spring, includes two additional 
high rise buildings, eight six-story buildings, four three-story 
buildings and 95 townhouses for a total of 1,271 units. Archi- 
tect was Edgar Tornay, Montreal; consulting architects, the 
Mies office and Donald Lee Sickler, AIA, of Baltimore. 

In response to market demand, Phase 2 highrises incor- 
porated balconies, the first designed for Mies buildings. Also, 
the three-story buildings include elevators and one-bedroom 
apartments, while the three-stories of Phase 1 were without 
elevators and with only two- and three-bedroom units. The 
highrises share an indoor pool, in contrast to the outdoor pool 
designed for the highrise in Phase 1. 

Phase 2 buildings adhere to the design quality of the first 
structures and maintain a continuity of architectural thought, 
but have a subtle diversity intended to reinforce future design 
stages. The exterior colors are earth tones, complementing the 
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tones of the brick in Phase 1, with olive brown accent color on 
all repeated exposed surfaces other than brick. 

To keep the community from becoming monotonous, free- 
standing and continuous building elements have been combined 
for both diversity and harmony. Consequently, each quadrangle 
has both mid-rise buildings and two-story townhouses, which 
prevents the tall buildings from seeming overwhelmingly large. 
Similarly, townhouses along the river's edge contrast with both 
the highrise buildings and the six-story structures which are 
oriented to the interior. 

While permanent school facilities are under discussion with 
both Catholic and Protestant school boards, 200 elementary 
school children are attending classes in temporary quarters. The 
Catholic School Board of Verdun is providing the teachers; 
classes are conducted in both French and English. Metropolitan 
Structures subsidizes the operating cost of the school to insure 
that classes are held on the island rather than in Verdun; older 
children bus to schools in that city. 

A series of office buildings, totaling 4 million square feet, 
and an enclosed shopping mall will form a town center for the 
island. The first office building, a five-story, 70,000-square-foot 
structure by Bland, Lemoyne & Shine of Montreal, with Sickler 
consulting, is expected to be completed by the end of the year. 
Another one, of 30,000 square feet and designed by Dawson & 
Syzmanski, Montreal, will be Quebec headquarters for Olivetti 
Canada Ltd. Early in 1971, construction will begin on a 160- 
unit Howard Johnson motor hotel. 

Land Design/Research, Inc., of Columbia, Maryland, is 
currently preparing a site development plan for the town center 
zone and is also providing the land planning and design co-ordi- 
nation service on total island residential development. 

Nuns' Island is developed entirely through private funds; 
the project is expected to take 15 years from conception to 
completion, with a total investment of $350 million. Because 
Metropolitan Structures is a private company, financing has 
been largely through mortgage with some equity investment. 
Mortgage financing for the first two phases has been by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

A Chicago investor group headed by Joseph, Gerald and 
Willard Gidwitz, owners of Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., has 
invested $4.5 million. In return for 50 percent of the rental 
income from the first 3,000 units, Pittway Corporation, Chicago, 
has invested $3 million of a committed.$4.5 million. 

When fully developed, income on residential rentals alone 
is projected at $3 million a month. In addition, Metropolitan 
Structures receives income from the leasing of industrial and 
commercial facilities. 

A recent study of island residents revealed an average 
annual income near $9,500 with some 40 percent earning more 
than $10,000. Rents range from $120 to $400. In an area 
where mortgage interest is as high as 10 and 12 percent, home- 
ownership is out of reach for most, and the island is therefore 
an all-rental community. 

This fact, and the favorable lease terms of the land ($21,000 
annually the first 10 years, escalating to $1,285,000 in the 
15th year) have helped reduce costs. Smaller tracts could be 
a savings factor for new towns in general — provided they are 
used to better advantage and with all possible inventiveness in 
order to retain as much everyday open space as possible. О 


Мг. Paumier served as design coordinator of the Nuns’ Island planning 
team and is now director of land planning and landscape architecture 
for the Rouse Co., Columbia, Maryland. 


PRACTICE 


John T. Law Associates of Palo Alto, California, putting the accent on husband/wife teams and on youth 
finds both professional and financial rewards in working with developers. 
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When the Pacific Coast Builders Conference scheduled a sem- 
inar on mass housing last summer, the program committee 
turned to John Т. Law, AIA, as the architect on the panel. And 
little wonder. He is not only the designer/planner for several 
housing developers but also part owner of two corporations that 
are building low cost housing and a member of California’s 
Advisory Committee on Factory-Built Housing. 

The 37-year-old founder of John T. Law Associates in 
five years has established a practice that makes money and 
wins notice in the nation’s most turbulent and populous state. 
In addition, he maintains a rapport with his colleagues as presi- 
dent-elect of the Santa Clara Valley Chapter of The American 
Institute of Architects and with students as an instructor at 
Stanford University’s Department of Architecture. He might 
even earn a kind word from Women’s Liberation. “Our employ- 
ment of husband/wife teams is part of our fresh approach to 
making work lively and fun,” he says. 

Law manages his panoply of hats by working from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. and often longer, almost every day of the year. "I 
couldn't be happier," he hastens to add. “The opportunities for 
architects right now are endless." 

Beginning in 1965 from his pastoral Portola Valley home, 
he has expanded his firm to a staff of nine in Palo Alto and has 
reached an annual construction value of more than $5 million. 
Projects include, besides mass housing and custom residences, 
master planning, commercial and industrial buildings, a com- 
munity for the rehabilitation of alcoholics and another for recre- 
ational camping. 

Raised in New Jersey and Massachusetts, the son of a 
scientist, Law points out, “I decided to be an architect during 
my junior year at Exeter Academy when I discovered that the 
two subjects I enjoyed most, math and art, could be combined 
in the field of architecture." 

He went on to Harvard University where he worked sum- 
mers with construction crews erecting projects ranging from the 
world's largest steel plant to private tennis courts. While serving 
as a pilot in the Air Force, the architect helped supervise con- 
struction of 600 housing units designed by Bassetti & Morse at 
McCord Air Force Base near Tacoma, Washington. 

By that time, Law admits, “I thought I knew all there was 
to know about how to build housing until I did a guest house 
for my wife's parents in Bedford Village, New York. I ended 
up working 14 hours a day, seven days a week, and discovered 
I still had a lot more to learn." 

During his last two years of graduate work at Harvard, Law 
worked for The Architects Collaborative under Benjamin 
Thompson, FAIA, remodeling campus dormitories. “Веп gave 
me a great deal of responsibility, and I admired him as a great 
designer." 

Law moved to California in 1961 to work for John S. 
Bolles, FAIA, “whom I respected as a businessman, among 
other things." Two years later, he joined the firm of Ernest J. 
Kump, FAIA, working on such jobs as the College of Virgin 
Islands and the renovation of Kump’s castle in Austria. “Ernie 
gave me good all-around experience, and when I started my 
own office, he helped me get clients," Law comments. 

Commissions for the first two years of his own practice 
consisted mainly of houses. There were some restaurants, too. 
"They're like stage settings — fun," he says. 


Mr. Fraser, formerly a reporter and urban affairs writer for the San 
Jose Mercury and News, is assistant director of Public Relations at AIA 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Commercial work got underway in 1967 with an office 
building in Redwood City for a previous residential client. In 
that same year, Law moved the firm to the Stanford Financial 
Square “to be near the best local developers," as he puts it. 
"We spent additional money—more than $4,000—to create 
an interesting office environment, and we are working for two 
of the developers in our building today and hope to work for the 
third very soon." 

"When you start working for good developers, you can 
afford to drop the bad ones because the former become repeat 
clients," Law continues. “We enjoy being associated as a team 
with people who make correct decisions in their specialties and 
who respect our opinions in ours." 

"We believe that by working for developers, we are more 
influential in the real decision making that is shaping our 
environment. We become part of the development team, not 
necessarily assuming all the risks or profits of the developer, 
but we do share them. Developers are motivated by money. We 
convince them that taste can be upgraded and consumers will 
pay more for a better product." 

Today, John T. Law Associates is designing such projects 
as lowrise apartment units for Millbrae overlooking San Fran- 
cisco International Airport and a 10-story, 162-unit apartment 
house for San Francisco's Russian Hill. The firm is also doing 
a considerable number of industrial research buildings, specializ- 
ing in tilt-up construction, for Boise Cascades Building Co.'s 
industrial parks. "We're learning to make the process as simple 
as possible," Law says. “Тһе same technique could be used to 
mass produce housing." 

His favorite building continues to be an 180,000-square- 
foot concrete box for Nutting Associates in Mountain View, a 
manufacturer of computer games and vending machines. “Соѕі- 
ing $6 per square foot, it is producing a much higher income 
than anticipated. It's the first concrete building we did and 
rather simple. But I enjoy driving by it every time," the architect 
remarks. 

The office is organized as horizontally as possibly, with 
the three associates on an almost equal basis with the principal. 
They are Jack Woodson, 29, from San Carlos, California; John 
Barksdale, 26, Denver; and Kathy Schmidt, 25, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota—all picked from Stanford's graduate department. 
"Our casual sense of equality creates a sincere enthusiasm 
among the staff members to do their best at all times," Law 
says. “We work 60 hours a week and eat our lunch in 15 min- 
utes while we criticize each other's work." 

Another innovation in the office is the emphasis on hus- 
bands and wives working together. Ever since he married in 
graduate school, Law has been recruiting women employees for 
his firm and finds them particularly valuable in the custom 
residential work. His wife Peggy does all of the specification 
writing and she and Mrs. Schmidt do most of the client contact 
in that area. Support positions are filled by Mrs. Woodson, Mrs. 
Barksdale and Mrs. David Hammond, the wife of the structural 
engineer. 

"Women have the patience required to build models, do 
renderings and catalog samples and brochures," Law concludes. 
"The wives are enthusiastic about their work and the oppor- 
tunity to associate closely with their husbands' profession. Such 
unorthodox arrangements have caused some brow-raising among 
my contemporaries, but since I have four daughters, a capable 
wife, an excellent designer in Kathy Schmidt and talented asso- 
ciates’ wives, I have the philosophy that women should be 
utilized to their maximum potential." continued on page 42 
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Principal Law, Wood- 
son, Mrs. Schmidt and 
Barksdale discuss a 
project in the office, 
the entrance to which 
is seen at right. The 
firm’s founder and his 
wife often review spec- 
ifications in the of- 
fice space that they 
keep in their Portola 


Valley home. 
STAFF BREAKDOWN Design 
Production 
Specifications 
Principals 1 Office Policy 
Associates 3 
John T. Law Jack A. Woodson John R. Barksdale Kathryn E. Schmidt 
Architectural Designers-Draftsmen 3 Principal Commercial Housing ИМЕ id 
Specification Writer 1 Architect — Industrial — Planning — Interiors 
Secretary 1 Developer Office Manager Photographer Renderer 
9 | i а ы аа OEE MT стын. TIR 
г ( 
Shirley Hammond Jolaine C. Woodson Joan W. Barksdale Margaret H. Law 
Secretary — Secretary — Photographer — Specifications 
Librarian/Promotion Bookkeeping Model Builder Residential 
Consultant 
1970 GROSS BILLINGS (Projected) | 
Draftsmen 
Residential $ 60,000 
Housing 100,000 | 
Public 20,000 Housing Systems, Inc. David Hammond ORGANIZATION 
Wood Housing Structural Engi 
Commercial _ 110,000 Deiatanes/Contiantos Rinne, Hammend & CHART 
$290,000 Peterson 
Ecosystems Other Consultants 
Concrete Housing 
ED. NOTE: A director of both companies, Law owns Developer/Contractor 


10 percent of Housing Systems, Inc., and 25 percent of 
Ecosystems, John T. Law Associates provides all plan- 
ning and architectural work for both firms in a normal 
client relationship; both do engage in development and 
contracting work. 
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These three houses suggest the firm’s іппоуа- 
tive approach. The Brumbaum Residence (top), 
Mendocino, served as a model for Housing 
Systems, Inc., being built at $10 per square 
foot; the Eberhart Residence (center), Half 
Moon Bay, is an experiment with plywood 
component construction; the Burrill Residence 
(below), Portola Valley, illustrates a custom 
house where modular construction was used 
to decrease erection costs. 
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Among modular concrete buildings are two in Mountain View: one for 
Nutting Associates (top), Law's first and favorite tilt-up structure, and 
another for Portola Land Company, to be joined by two similar units. 


The firm bills all of its work on an hourly basis and empha- 
sizes efficiency to clients. “АП clients want guaranteed maxi- 
mums when we start working with them," Law explains, “but 
many develop enough confidence in us to accept our hourly 
billing without maximums on repeat work.” 

Outside the office, he is involved in a number of activities 
in addition to those already cited. He is a member of the hous- 
ing and urban affairs committee of the California Council AIA; 
a past president of the San Jose Chapter of the Construction 
Specifications Institute; an associate member of the American 
Institute of Planners; director of East of Bayshore Design 
Center; chairman of the Architectural and Site Control Com- 
mission of Portola Valley; and, just for good measure, secre- 
tary of Christ Church, Portola Valley. 

Yet, despite all this involvement, Law keeps looking 
ahead. “We are talking a lot lately about how to expand. For 
the next two years, we plan to emphasize the improvement of 
our efficiency and the quality of our work. Then we plan to get 
bigger." 

He sees many exciting potentials. In an old lumberyard 
in rural Oakley, east of San Francisco Bay into the Central 
Valley, farm workers are assembling single-family homes for 
themselves and Mexican-Americans. The houses are fabricated 
in sections which are trucked to nearby walnut orchards and 
vegetable fields. One section of 43 houses has recently been 
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completed; other projects are in the design stage. Law is one- 
tenth owner of Housing Systems Inc., the corporation which 
owns the lumberyard plant. The Farm Home Administration 
arranged $1 million in loans so the families could purchase the 
prefabricated dwellings. 

The all-wood houses, running from 1,000 to 1,300 square 
feet, cost $10 per square foot. Some sell for as low as $15,000, 
including developed lots, which has to be a bargain in today’s 
tight California market. The state’s 1969 housing report esti- 
mated that 500,000 units were needed immediately, along with 
several hundred thousand rehabilitations required. 

“I believe that a systems-oriented design and construction 
procedure is the only way this backlog can possibly be met,” is 
Law’s view. “It’s faster, more efficient, to build in a factory 
where people can work at $3 an hour under good working 
conditions compared to out in the field where the worker gets 
$8 an hour under less efficient conditions. The trailer industry 
is building at $8 per square foot. We are building for $10 per 
square foot and the average tract builder at $13.” 

Russell D. Jones, director of administration for Boise 
Cascade and the man who drew the original legislation which 
inspired California’s factory-built housing act, thinks assembly- 
line manufacture will chop “only a few cents off each square 
foot of cost,” perhaps $500 on a $25,000 house. But there are 
other vital savings, mostly in time. Law thinks the reduction in 
labor costs alone could range from 20 to 40 percent. 

“In the 100-mile radius around Oakley there’s enough 
demand to fill all of our company’s production for at least the 
next five years at the rate of one house a day.” Law believes. 
"[ think the practical level is three to four houses a day or 
1,000 a year before quality slides," he adds. His second factory 
expects to produce at that rate. 

“Each of the Oakley houses has at least one interesting 
interior space in the public areas, and top-quality materials are 
used throughout. Exterior variety is created by a relationship 
between masses and roof shapes, colors and landscaping. In 
mass housing and industrial parks, the quality of the relation- 
ships between buildings is more important than the appearance 
of individual structures," Law maintains. 

He thinks that architects around the country ought to 
explore ways to get into housing production right now and not 
wait. Plenty of technology already is here to produce less costly 
houses. 

Three problems loom for Law's corporation and for archi- 
tects who want to join the movement: 

* More capital will be needed to expand production. 

* Local labor unions may resist off-site fabrication. 

* Local planning commissions are normally not willing to con- 
sider new ways to use land. 

“The most frustrating thing to date is that in rural areas 
(where the FMA low interest mortgage aid is available), plan- 
ning commissions are so unsophisticated that they can't under- 
stand good site planning and will not allow clustering of units 
which would leave open spaces and preserve scenic quality," 
the architect explains. 

Meanwhile, John T. Law moves on. “We are always open 
to new ideas and new ventures. As society becomes more sensi- 
tive to the earth's delicate social and ecological balances, our 
abilities as architects become more valuable. Developers are 
beginning to realize that we have the broad understanding that 
is required to complete a money-making project. We must 
work with these money makers, temper their ideas, increase 
their profits and ours, and save our environment." LJ] 
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FPAA President Augusto Gautier, AIA,of Puerto Rico welcomes the congress at the opening ceremony in the Tapia Theater in Old San Juan.* 


Commenting on the far-reaching theme of the 
13th Panamerican Congress of Architects, 
“The Architect and the Humanization of Ur- 
ban Life,” in his welcoming remarks, Puerto 
Rico’s Governor Luis A. Ferré referred to the 
appropriateness of the site when he said: 

“The heart of our capital city, as you prob- 
ably are aware, is one of the oldest urban cre- 
ations by our European forebears in the New 
World. Indeed, next year we will be celebrat- 
ing the 450th birthday of Old San Juan. 

“So this congress has for its backdrop mag- 
nificent examples of the arcihtecture of the 
past; in the foreground—and I understand 
that there are those among you who feel'a 
certain anguish about it—is the new San Juan 
that is springing up almost daily,” continued 
the Governor, an honorary member of The 
American Institute of Architects. 

Sharing in that “anguish” about the new 
city during the week of September 13 was 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, a principal speaker, who 
asked the Puerto Ricans, “Ноу will you jus- 
tify your imitation Miami Beach?” and then 
added, “The restoration of Old San Juan shall 
not serve forever as a sufficient alibi." 


Returning to the theme itself, Mrs. Moholy- 
Nagy, too, found it a useful vehicle in devel- 
oping her address in which she denounced 
К. Buckminster Fuller as “the Pied Piper of 
technology" and the exponents of the Inter- 
national Style as “false prophets.” 

Said the New Yorker, visiting professor 
at the University of Houston's College of 
Architecture, “This congress could be of de- 
cisive importance for future attitudes toward 
a man-made environment because its keynote 
acknowledges, to quote a publicity release, 
‘architecture as dominant ... the new nature 
of man.’ 

“This is in sharp contrast to the prevailing 
attitude of program makers in North Amer- 
ica," she pointed out, noting that her observa- 
tions were based on 25 years of teaching. 
“All conferences I can remember in the 1960s 
were frantic attempts to align buildings either 
with mass sociology or with systems technol- 
ogy, neither of which is architecture. 

“Тһе last resort in all propositions for an 
ideal city is references to the magical year 
2000 when a grateful generation of our grand- 
children would docilely move into utopias 


of their elders. I am speaking from a very 
broad experience when I say that the term 
‘architectural design’ has acquired an almost 
obscene connotation in American schools, 
journals and confrontations.” 

Mrs. Moholy-Nagy explained that the ar- 
chitect has become the scapegoat for ац our 
environment failures when he is, in fact, only 
"a contributor to the sum total of our culture 
— neither a nincompoop or the Messiah." 

Cities, she reminded her audience, are not 
divinely inspired but can be revitalized 
through density and scale; through public: 
communication spaces (the street as a link); 
and through architectural autonomy and 
solidarity. | 

Indeed, it was the city to which the dele- 
gates from 15 of the 17 countries compris- 


* Seated in the first row: Antonio Miro Montilla, ex- 
ecutive director of the Puerto Rico Public Buildings 
Authority; Катбп Corona Martin, UIA President, Mex- 
ico; Angel Viera Martinez, speaker of the Puerto Rico 
House of Representatives; Luis A. Ferré, Governor of 
Puerto Rico; Enrique Soler Cloquell, chairman of the 
Puerto Rico Planning Board; Jaime L. Marqués, FPAA 
secretary-general, Paraguay; Samuel Inman Cooper, 
FAIA, FPAA second vice president, Atlanta; Horacio 
Diaz, chairman of the Puerto Rican delegation. 
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ing the Panamerican Federation of Architec- 
tural Associations (FPAA) * addressed them- 
selves in the working sessions. Since only a 
small portion of the 300 or so registrants 
were in attendance at any one time, a seminar- 
type of discussion was employed, with trans- 
lations made in Spanish and English. 

The central question seemed to be this: 
What are we doing, and what have we done 
in the past, to make our cities so inhuman? 
No matter what the country, the specific is- 
sues raised were one and the same: matters of 
open space, a sense of security, trees versus 
cement, density and possibilities of choice in 
housing, the sizes of our urban centers. 

US delegate Richard Sharpe, FAIA, of 
Norwich, Connecticut, referring to an earlier 
slide presentation documenting the history of 
urbanization, pointed out that 30 or 40 of the 
examples shown were "cities of the dead in 
which we would not live. Cities are for people 
but also by people. The incentive for life is 
not present in the ghettos of our cities today." 

Sharpe went on to say that "Smaller cities 
are not only going to survive but will replace 
major ones. New York and the others are 
unlivable." 


* Argentina, Brazil, Canada (missing), Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba (missing), Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Puerto Rico, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 


Richard Sharpe, FAIA, later to be chosen sec- 
ond vice president, is escorted to the stage. 
Lecturer Sibyl Moholy-Nagy spends much time 
with students, at congress and Department of 
Architecture, University of Puerto Rico. 
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The problem of communication was an- 
other area which concerned Sharpe. “We ar- 
chitects are in telephone booths talking to 
each other," he declared. "We must find a 
way to communicate with our potential lead- 
ers. Our societies, our campuses, must be 
neutral ground — plazas, that is — to serve 
as a link between the profession and the 
decision makers." 

Summary findings were drawn up at the 
end of the congress, listing 17 resolutions 
dealing with the “dynamic humanization pro- 
cess" and concluding: “We must educate the 
architect in this respect without relieving his 
design capabilities. Educate him in human, 
social, mathematical and modern technology. 
We will humanize him with the appropriate 
integration of disciplines through a continued 
educational program throughout the profes- 
sional years." 

The statement congratulated "the archi- 
tects, the government and the citizens of San 
Juan for the restoration of the old city which 
gives an excellent example to all the other 
countries of how to protect the urban and 
architectural values of the past as a focal 
point of the culture of our city." 

Earlier in the week, the Supreme Council 
of the FPAA had met on a half-dozen occa- 
sions to modify and approve new bylaws, a 
study of which had been undertaken the past 
two years by a special commission, of which 
Sharpe was a member. 

One bylaw change dictates that “the FPAA 
president shall not be the president of the next 
congress (scheduled for Sào Paulo, Brazil, 
and Asunción, Paraguay, the latter part of 
1972) but of a separate, independent struc- 
ture." Traditionally, the congress has been 
held in the homeland of the president. 

In addition, the Executive Committee 
(formerly the Supreme Council) adopted a 
separate section for general regulations deal- 


Panelist Carlos Raul Villaneuva of Venzuela 
makes a graphic point at a working session. 


ing with work programs on the Inter-Ameri- 
can, national, individual and educational 
levels. 

During the congress, delegates of Brazil 
and Paraguay announced that a formal agree- 
ment had been signed the preceding week by 
and between the two national architectural 
associations with the following primary ob- 
jectives: 

* to promote joint conferences for the ex- 
change of professional information 

* to exchange articles of professional interest 
in their respective national publications 

* to establish a regular schedule of working 
conferences 

* to give support to each other's professional 
activities 

* to promote the exchange of educators and 
technicians. + 

Following this report, other countries an- 
nounced similar efforts presently underway 
by and between these national sections: US, 
Canada and Mexico; Colombia and Brazil; 
Peru, Colombia and Venezuela; Uruguay and 
Argentina. 

As a final note, two resignations during 
the congress should be recognized: that of 
Jaime Marqués, Hon. FAIA, of Paraguay, as 
secretary-general, “who for the past 18 years 
has essentially sustained the total life of 
FPAA," in the words of Sharpe; and that of 
Samuel Inman Cooper, FAIA, of Atlanta, 
who retired from the Supreme Council after 
15 years of active service on behalf of the 
Institute. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 


LA 
Newly elected FPAA President Raphael Norma 
of Mexico confers with Gautier, his predeces- 
sor. Governor Ferré (below) addresses the 
inaugural, hosts the congress at La Fortaleza. 


UIA delegates gather on the US Capitol steps following a luncheon with several members of 


“There is a global trend to metropolitaniza- 
tion of population requiring a new level of 
open space design. Open space in cities is be- 
coming too precious for a casual approach." 
So noted Charles DuBose, FAIA, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the US member of the 
Commission on Town Planning of the Inter- 
national Union of Architects, as representa- 
tives from 14 nations* were gathering in 
Washington, D.C., for a conference hosted 
by The American Institute of Architects. 

"Architects as members of the urban de- 
velopment team must insist that the spaces 
between buildings can be designed with the 
same care as the spaces within buildings, for 
it is only through the exercise of the design- 
ers’ ability to humanize space that the city 
will be a truly fit habitat for man," DuBose 
added. 

At the end of the September 21-25 ses- 
sions, the architects and city planners urged 
a worldwide drive to inventory open space 
and to find ways to preserve it against “disas- 
trous" urban growth. They told of the press- 


France, 
Portugal, 


* Austria, Brazil, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Spain, Switzerland, Syria. 


Speaking a 


Worldwide Language 


ing need to inform and arouse the public in 
most nations, since developed and developing 
countries share a common trend toward 
urbanization. 

They advocated land banks, new kinds of 
public and private ownerships, regional plan- 
ning authorities and other measures. Other- 
wise, "We will have only a mere sample of 
nature completely surrounded by concrete" 
or inaccessible “closed space," declared Lu- 
ben Tonev of Sofia, longtime teacher and city 
planner and since 1965 president of the 
Town Planning Commission. 

"Very soon I fear we may be asked to 
design all closed spaces," warned Chloethiel 
Woodard Smith, FAIA, of Washington, D.C. 

Luigi Piccinato of Rome, university pro- 
fessor, architect and city planner, told the 
delegates that plans to better arrange the 
growth patterns of most of the world's cities 
are dying quick deaths. The public must be 
convinced of the need for open space or 
places to help cleanse air and water, provide 
room for recreation and leisure, and offer 
relief from solid circles of highways, sub- 
divisions and industry, he added. Land spec- 
ulation, outmoded land use patterns based 
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Congress and a tour of the building. 
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on cities of the Middle Ages and govern- 
ment planning for highways, housing and 
industry are responsible for vanishing open 
space which is necessary for man’s survival, 
Piccinato explained. 

Carl Feiss, FAIA, of Washington, emeritus 
US member on the commission, advocated 
UIA’s conducting for the United Nations a 
worldwide inventory of valuable open space 
plus suggesting ways to retain it an idea 
which UIA officials have taken under con- 
sideration. 

Even a country as wealthy as the US 
probably would not approve public spending 
on the magnitude of billions of dollars for 
open space acquisition, and so new ap- 
proaches are needed. Jorge Wilheim of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and A. Raouf el Kassem of 
Damascus, Syria, both architects and teach- 
ers, endorsed joint public/private develop- 
ment of land. Military installations no longer 
used and abandoned railroads and water- 
fronts could make good open space and 
parkland, said Dr. John P. Keith, president 
of New York’s Regional Plan Association. 

Scenic easements which give tax benefits 
in return for keeping natural beauty is 
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another alternative, pointed out William L. 
Slayton, executive vice president of the AIA, 
who moderated the open space sessions, 
which were broken down into three scales: 
urban, metropolitan and regional. 

“A study done of the 106 largest US cities 
revealed that, on the average, 20 percent of 
the land area is underdeveloped and uncom- 
mitted land," reported Dwight F. Rettie, 
director of the Open Space and Urban Beau- 
tification Division of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Even in 
crowded slums space for at least small parks 
is usually available, he said. 

Older cities with a more dense population 
often actually contain more public parks and 
open space than newer suburbs. Current 
growth patterns in the fast-growing suburbs 
provide very little open land of a magnitude 
to combat air pollution and offer recreation 
and relief to residents. 

Many parts of the world still contain 
plenty of open space. In fact, rural regions 
in a number of countries have lost popula- 
tion in the last decade, pointed out Aristo- 


Delegates are entertained by the Slaytons in 
their |. M. Pei-designed house, stop at Dulles 
International Airport during a countryside tour. 
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menis Proveleghios, architect and teacher 
from Athens. Yet seacoasts and urban cen- 
ters are increasingly congested. What is 
needed is a settlement policy, aided with 
government incentives, to stimulate a better 
distribution of population and industry. Just 
such a policy is getting close attention from 
the Nixon Administration, reported Samuel 
C. Jackson, HUD Assistant Secretary. 

A public philosophy of “Come and get it” 
has prevailed in recent decades in the US, 
making it difficult to mobilize support for 
open space preservation, said Representative 
James H. Scheuer (D.-N.Y.), an honorary 
AIA member and former real estate devel- 
oper. Piccinato labeled the philosophy as 
“greed” in his country. A new “land use 
ethic” which would return to earlier US his- 
tory with planned communities and some 
common »nublic space is needed, Scheuer 
explained. “We must educate the public to 
understand where building absolutely must 
not take place,” commented Piccinato. 

New highways that radiate from cities in 
circles remain the greatest block to better 
urban planning, noted Henri Calsat of Paris, 
consulting architect to that city’s public 
works department. It would be better to 
direct new homes and industry to modules 
with open wedges between, he suggested. 

In the US, Minneapolis-St. Paul are point- 
ing the way to effective new regional planning 
through their seven-county Regional Metro- 
politan Council, said AIA Executive Vice 
President Slayton. The Twin Cities’ approach 
allows existing government levels to continue 
operations while at the same time providing 
overall regional planning direction. This type 
of planning to direct orderly development is 
now being mandated for 10 urban areas in 
Switzerland, reported Claude Wasserfallen 
of Lausanne, a government architect and 
planner. 

It was noted that a rash of second-home 


AIA Executive Vice President William L. Slayton 
(top) chats with Commission President Luben 
Tonev and AIA President Rex Whitaker Allen, 
FAIA. Luncheon host Senator J. W. Fulbright 
(D-Ark.) greets AIA First Vice President Robert 
F. Hastings, FAIA, and UIA President Ramon 
Corona Martin. 


or vacation communities spreading in the US 
and Europe threatened to acquire many key 
recreation areas before they can be preserved 
for the public. Feiss, in particular, com- 
mented that the Appalachian Trail already 
has been bisected at two places, within 100 
miles of Washington, by such developments. 

Open space enthusiasts “must develop a 
responsibility” to also help solve transporta- 
tion, industrial development and housing 
problems, “or we risk the loss of the pre- 
carious respect we are beginning to achieve 
in providing a better environment,” said 
Matthew L. Rockwell, FAIA, director of the 
Northeastern Illinois Planning Commission, 
based in Chicago. 

“As designers we must look to the people 
and work with them,” said George Т. Mar- 
cou; Washington planner. "Planning czars” 
may stir so much public opinion by high- 
handed methods that no solutions are 
possible in a city, warned Representative 
Scheuer. HUD and the Department of the 
Interior are striving to provide recreation 
areas close to cities and accessible to the 
poor, cited Jackson and George B. Hartzog 
Jr., director of the National Park Service. 

In addition to the public symposium and 
private commission meetings, delegates also 
inspected slums, historic and renewed parts 
of the nation's capital, and the fast-urban- 
izing Virginia and Maryland countryside by 
bus and by airplane. America the Beautiful 
Fund and the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion helped arrange the tours. 

Proceedings of the conference will be pub- 
lished and distributed by the AIA under a 
$36,500 urban renewal demonstration grant 
awarded by HUD. 


AIA Fellows Charles DuBose and Carl Feiss. 


Employing the device of a fantasy, a landscape architect shows 
the architect how the world really works and demonstrates that 
it is an interdependent, interacting biosphere in which it is 
difficult to decide what is environment and what is man. This 
article is based on excerpts from an address delivered during 
the “Day of Awareness” at the AIA convention in Boston. 


The first proposition I have to make is that the attitude of man 
to environment which permeates the Western tradition is a fan- 
tasy. It has no correspondence with reality, no survival value, 
and it is the best guarantee of extinction. 

Once upon a time, I met a scientist who was engaged in an 
experiment to send a man to the moon with the least possible 
luggage. This experiment was conducted 10 years ago when it 
was thought that going to the moon was worthwhile and would 
take quite a long time. The experiment then had to be a recircu- 
lating process. 

It consisted of a plywood capsule simulating a real capsule, 
in the lid of which was a fluorescent tube simulating the sun. 
Inside the capsule were some algae — microscopic, photosyn- 
thetic plants — some bacteria, some air and a man. The man 
breathed in air, consumed oxygen and breathed out carbon 
dioxide which the algae breathed and gave out as oxygen which 
the man breathed. The man became thirsty, drank some water, 
which, when he urinated, went into the water solution with the 
algae-bacteria. The algae transpired, the transpirations were col- 
lected, and the man drank. The man became hungry, ate some 
of the algae and defecated. The excrement went into the water 
medium with the algae and bacteria, the bacteria reconstituted 
the excrement into forms utilizable by the algae which grew, 
which the man ate. Now that’s how the world works. 

What we need to do is to recognize that that capsule is a 
beautiful simulation of the world-at-large. There is only one 
input: sunlight. There is only one output: heat. There is a closed 
cycle of water and food. We are plant parasites. We don’t know 
how to accomplish photosynthesis; we have to depend upon 
microorganisms which know how to reconstitute the wastes of 
life. Our requirements are oxygen and food. 

This little experiment absolutely changed my life 10 years 
ago. It can change more lives. Let us use it here for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

What we need is a celebratory event which I will describe 
as Fireworks at Cape Kennedy. We require a cast of characters 
for our Independence Day event. 

We need to assemble a cast of arch-destroyers. We collect 
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all of the ossified, calcified, implacable Generals Overkill, those 
people in the Defense Departments of all countries, for whom 
it is not enough to be able to kill every man, woman and child 
in the world a thousand times, but who must devote their ener- 
gies and half the treasury of the United States to killing every 
man, woman and child in the world two thousand times over. 
We assemble them all and measure each one for an algal-bacterial 
waistcoat-capsule. 

We also assemble the mutational retrogressionists of Atomic 
Energy Commissions — those people who attack the world at its 
gonads, who are unmoved by the knowledge that every increase 
in radiation is an increase in mutation. They began life, in my 
imagination, pulling wings from flies, gravitated to cherry bombs, 
made their way to high explosives and realized full gratification 
only by the accomplishment of atomic explosions. We must 
assemble them at Cape Kennedy and give them their algal- 
bacterial capsules. 

Then we collect those particular putrescences, the scientists 
engaged in biochemical warfare who are not satisfied with the 
bubonic plague but must cultivate more virulent forms. And we 
move down to the "reign of death" people, those engaged in 
the business of selling death in the form of herbicides, pesti- 
cides and toxins to satisfy stockholders, the great captains of 
industry who carelessly, cynically, void their excrement into the 
environment, who engage us in enormous gluttony by which 6 
percent of the world's population consumes 60 percent of the 
world's nonrenewable resources, And we assemble, too, those 
negligent automobile manufacturers of Detroit who give the 
greatest amount of pollution for the least amount of transporta- 
tion — those people who are engaged in the aphrodisiac busi- 
ness but should be in the business of transportation. 

And so we have this vast array of all the destroyers, every 
one of them with a Saturn rocket and with an algal-bacterial 
waistcoat because they are going off into space. With 500,000 
cheering schoolchildren waving American flags and with bands 
playing the national anthem, we send the lot of them into space 
— all these animated, planetary diseases who masquerade as 
men and whose best efforts are to inflict lesions on the world 
body. Bang! Bang! Bang! They are off in space. 

If one listens intently, he will begin to hear an Aeolian 
hymn of regeneration. All the lesions inflicted by men on the 
world body will begin to heal; every single wound will generate 
new cells. But we can't wait because we have to follow the path 
of General Overkill; we have to follow him in space because his 
conversion is our conversion. We carry within ourselves, right 
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from our mother’s milk, this same implicit, explicit view of man 
and nature. We may not be to the same extent the destroyer 
General Overkill is, but even architecture has within itself a pro- 
found sterilizing power, an inordinate ignorance, malice and 
arrogance. 

General Overkill spends lonely weeks in space, and the 
earth is a distant orb. He is extremely lonely with only two 
companions to address: the algae and the bacteria. “I am di- 
vine," he says. Man is made in the image of God — no atoms; 
no molecules, no cells, no unicellular organisms, no plants, no 
animals, save one, is made in the image of God. This means 
there is only one moral arena: the acts of man to man. God 
looks carefully if you commit adultery; if you covet your neigh- 
bor's wife, He will rap you straight across the knuckles. But if 
you kill every whale in the world, kill every Ponderosa pine, 
devastate great areas, make Lake Erie septic, apparently neither 
God, the churches, the priests or the courts care about the acts 
of man to nature. 

General Overkill says, *I am divine." The alga doesn't say 
anything, just holds its hand up to the sunlight. The General says, 
"I have dominion over you." That's what the Book of Genesis 
says, that man is given dominion over life and nonlife. And if 
you have any doubt about the intended meaning, the text con- 
tinues, man shall multiply and subjugate the earth. Subjugate. 

Five or six weeks pass, and the General, who went to West 
Point and knows about probability theory, realizes that this is 
a recirculating system. He realizes that the biomass of the algae 
and bacteria is equal to the biomass of the General. There's 
going to be a time, according to probability theory, when every- 
thing that had been algae and bacteria at the onset will be Gen- 
eral; and everything that had been General at the onset will be 
algae and bacteria. 

What's true of the capsule is true of the world — the same 
interacting, recirculating process. The General realizes it is an 
interacting system, and there is going to be a point in time when 
everything that had been algae and bacteria will be General. He 
contemplates the assumptions about exclusive divinity, domin- 
ion and subjugation. He concludes that divinity is pervasive, not 
exclusive. The algae know how to accomplish photosynthesis; 
the General and modern science do not. The bacteria know how 
to reconstitute waste; neither the General nor modern science 
does. Any act of dominion or subjugation on the part of the 
General can only inhibit the capacity of the algae and bacteria 
to perform that which they can perform uniquely. If the General 
subjugates them, he will kill them. This, of course, involves him 
not only in self-mutilation but in suicide. 

And so the General learns the lesson we all must learn: 
Any relationship which concludes that man is exclusively divine 
and everything else is rubbish is an illusion and a fantasy. The 
acts of man to man are sacramental, and the acts of man to 
nature must be sacramental also. There is absolutely no place 
for subjugation. The exercise of dominion and subjugation ex- 
tended to the world can only mean self-mutilation, suicide, 
genocide, biocide — an absolutely profound lesson. 

We have to know the way the world works. Architecture is 
a device to deny the student any possibility of understanding 
human physiology, psychology, human behavior or the realities 
of biophysical processes. This is a horrifying thing to say but 
absolutely true. I speak as one who teaches in an architectural 
school and who has visited every important school of architec- 
ture in the US. 

Let us return to the General. He has learned that there is 
one system: nature. It is an extension of ourselves; we are an 
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extension of nature. There is no division between man and 
environment; we are one thing. There is one world, one bio- 
sphere which shares one history of which we are present, sen- 
sate expression. There is only man/nature. 

Recall that the Defense Department has an alliance with 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Yet it would be calamitous if 
this ally left some radioactive material in the capsule. Now any 
increase in radioactivity inside the capsule is likely to cause 
mutations in either the General, the algae or the bacteria. So the 
General says, “In my capsule, no increase in the level of radia- 
tion." If that's good enough for the General it is good enough 
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for us. Every increase in atomic radiation whether from atomic 
testing, reactors, Gas Buggy or Alaskan harbors is going to show 
up in increased numbers of cases of leukemia, skin cancer, bone 
cancer, mutation deformations, still births; in sum, mutational 
retrogression. 

It would be calamitous if any of the General’s cohorts in 
biochemical warfare who are destroying Vietnam happened to 
leave some pesticides or herbicides in the capsule because the 
herbicides would kill the algae, the pesticides, the bacteria — 
and that would take out the General. The General says, "We've 
got a great thing going in Vietnam, but in my capsule there will 
be no agents of biochemical warfare, no pesticides, no herbi- 
cides.” If it’s good enough for the General, it is good enough for 
the world. 

The question is, under what conditions do we let this man 
and all the others back? (There are tens of thousands of these 
arch-destroyers going through this same experience in space in 
my fantasy.) It’s a great experiment because if you lose them, 
what have you lost? Nonetheless, we have to be decent enough 
to say, “No, you are arch-destroyers, but if you are indeed con- 
verted, we will let you back.” Under what conditions? I would 
require a plain prayer. 

The General would address the sun and say, "Shine that we 
may live.” He would address the earth simply as “home.” He 
would say to the oceans, “ancient home." He would speak to the 
clouds, rain, rivers and say, “Replenish us from the sea, we 
erstwhile sea creatures who have escaped from the sea by only 
the length of a single cell.” He would say to the atmosphere, 
"Protect and sustain us," knowing that the life-giving oxygen 
within that atmosphere was derived from all the breaths of long 
dead and now living plants. Then he would address the plants 
with inordinate deference, saying, “Plants, live, breathe, grow 
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that we may breathe, eat and live.” He would say to all the 
decomposers — carrion-eaters, worms and grubs — “Decom- 
posers, please reconstitute the waste of life in life and the sub- 
stance of life after death in order that life may endure.” 

When he says these things with understanding and defer- 
ence, we can say to the General, “Come on home; welcome to 
the blue, green, glorious, wonderfully rich, diverse, ancient and 
enduring world, where the evolution of life has persisted for 2% 
billion years. Welcome back with this new deference, born of 
understanding, which allows us to say that you may now exer- 
cise your creative will upon this earth, and we may give you 
this freedom in the full certainty that your interventions will 
contribute to our possibility of survival and the more distant 
possibility of fulfillment.” 

. In the capsule is a beginning of another view which says 
this is an interdependent, interacting world, and it is very difficult 
to decide what is environment and what is man and the difference 
between them. The only differences between the algae, the bac- 
teria and man are the apertures of the genetic code. They are 
united. 

Almost all architects, planners and landscape architects 
(although the latter are less criminal than the rest) should be 
handcuffed and their licenses taken away until they learn the 
way the world works. At the moment, one can toss a coin and 
decide the consequences of the acts of almost any architect or 
planner. The consequences of their interventions, honorable and 


passionate men though they be, have an equal chance of being 
neutral, detrimental or beneficial. This is calamitous. So we must 
find another view which guarantees that simple, decent and 
honorable men work within a context which corresponds to 
reality so that their small, modest interventions accrete toward 
something which is creative and enhances life. 

There is something called creativity. Moreover, creativity 
has nothing to do with precious art. Creativity in fact has per- 
meated all matter and all life in all time and does so now. 

Creation can be defined as the employment of energy and 
matter in order to raise matter and energy to higher levels of 
order. Its antithesis is reduction or entropy which consists of mat- 
ter and energy going from a higher to a lower level of order. You 
can envisage this reduction by thinking of a forest and measuring 
everything in it. Measure all the oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, macronutrients, micronutrients — everything. Then burn 
it, and nothing will have happened. No matter has been created 
or destroyed, but the matter has gone from highly developed and 
ordered biological elements to inert and simple ones, heat, car- 
bon dioxide and water. 

Evolution, of course, is the reverse of this, and so is creativ- 


ity in which matter is raised from a lower to a higher level of 
order, like taking the inert world and suddenly covering it with 
a bioskin. All the creativity which has engaged all matter and all 
life in all time is represented by the orderings of matter, repre- 
sented by the atoms in the periodic table, the evolution of com- 
pounds, life forms, ecosystems and the biosphere. All of the 
ordering accomplished by all life in all time, all the potential 
represented by them in cells, tissues, organs, organisms, ecosys- 
tems, their apperception, symbiotic relationships and a genetic 
potential — these constitute the sum of creativity which all evo- 
lution has accomplished in all time. 

This conception, that matter and energy are creative, have 
been creative and are now creative is a very different view from 
the one which assumes that nature is a sort of backdrop to a 
human play in which man plays his uniquely creative role. In the 
ecological view, we are uncertain about what creative role man 
has. We know that he is an arch-destroyer of geological dimen- 
sions, but his creative role in the biosphere is hard to discern. 

We can't possibly believe in a malevolent God who would 
deny the possibility of any creative role to man. There must be 
a creative role for man. That is our challenge, prospect and fu- 
ture. The conception of the biosphere as a creative process 
which engages all matter in all life in all time is a new, and 
for me, profoundly important conception. 

Evolution has been both creative and retrogressive, but the 
sum of all the processes has been positively creative. This allows 
us to look at all the creatures which surround us and all the 
processes in quite a different way as creative process. If evolu- 
tion has been creative, let us see what attributes evolution has 
demonstrated because these then reveal criteria for creativity. 
Evolution has proceeded from greater to lesser randomness, 
from simplicity to complexity, from uniformity to diversity, from 
instability to stability, from a low to a high number of species, 
from a low to a high number of cooperative mechanisms. In- 
deed, in sum, from the tendency to degradation, which is entropy, 
toward a tendency to increasing order, which is negentropy. 
That is a marvelous model. 

When I went to Harvard, Dean Hudnut used to say of 
modern architecture, *simplicity at any cost." This was indeed 
the name of modern architecture. Simplicity in the biological 
world is a pejorative term because simplicity is the antithesis of 
complexity and evolution moves from simplicity to complexity. 
So when an architect designs a simple building, this probably 
reveals not the complexity of the situation he is trying to solve 
but simply his simple-mindedness. 

We have a model of creativity which applies to any system 
whether it is a house, an individual, a family, a community or 
an institution like The American Institute of Architects, or cells 
in an organism, or the ecosystems in the biosphere. We have a 
conception about creativity and the dynamics of the process. If 
we see a trend from complex to simple, it is retrogressing. If it 
goes from instability to stability, it is evolving. 

There is another term which indicates the degree to which 
any process is evolving or retrogressing, is being creative or re- 
ductive. And this term is the conception of fitness. Whether you 
know it or not, you are engaged in the business of fitting. Archi- 
tecture should not be called architecture; it should be called 
fitting. 

This verb “to fit" is of profound importance. Charles Dar- 
win said that the surviving organism is fit for the environment. On 
the other hand, Lawrence Henderson has said that the actual 
world, with all the variability of environments, constitutes the fit- 
test possible abode for all life that has existed, does or will exist. 
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You can think of yourself, your cells, your tissues, your 
organs, your institutions and consider all available environments 
for them. Among the multiplicity of environments, there are 
most fit environments. There is a requirement, not only to find 
the most fit environment but also to adapt that environment 
and/or yourself in order to accomplish fitting. The fit survive, 
according to Darwin. 

So we are engaged inextricably in the process of finding fit 
environments and adapting them and ourselves. We are in this 
business of adaptation for survival. That is the real definition of 
architecture. 

Where you find that most fit environment and adapt it and 
yourself to accomplish a fitting you accomplish a creative fitting 
in thermodynamic terms. This is real creativity in which every 
organism and every ecosystem is intensely involved throughout 
all life. 

You are engaged in a creative process, which has nothing 
to do with long hair, whether you wear sandals, whether you 
wash or don’t wash. This is the implacable test which engages 
all creatures in all time and must engage all men in all time in 


order to insure survival. When done, it is creative, and the meas- 
ure of its creativity is survival of the process. 

Because this whole system is in fact one system, only di- 
vided by men’s minds and by the myopia which is called educa- 
tion, there is another simple term which synthesizes the degree 
to which any intervention is creative and accomplishes a creative 
fitting. And that is the presence of health. Wherever you find 
health — physical, social, mental in human societies, or phys- 
iological in nonhuman ecosystems — you have found absolute, 
explicit, irrefutable evidence of creative fitting. Any process 
which has found the fittest environment, which has been able to 
adapt that environment and itself to accomplish a creative fitting, 
is healthy. Wherever pathology is found at any level, in cell, 
tissue, organ, organism, institution or ecosystem, there is evi- 
dence of a misfit, a reductive misfit; and the extension of this 
pathology will lead to the death of the species, the institution or 
the ecosystem. 

There is also the subject of form. Form and process are 
indivisible aspects of a single phenomenon. There is no such 
thing as abstract form; there is no such thing as capricious form 
or unmeaningful form. Form and process are indivisible. If one 
wishes to describe an atom, molecule, crystal or compound, he 
can describe it only in formal terms. If one wishes to describe a 
cell, tissue, organ, organism or ecosystem, he can do so only 
in formal terms. All form is meaningful. The degree to which 
meaning can be perceived is a function of the ability of the 
Observer to perceive the meaning which is intrinsic. One can only 
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understand what is in terms of evolutionary history — evolution 
of form and process. 

The only way to understand the Appalachian Mountains 
is in terms of the fact that they once were an ancient sea; the 
only way to understand the molehills of the Piedmont is to know 
that they were once 27,000 feet high. One can understand that 
which is only in terms of that which has been. That which is, has 
been and is in the process of becoming. It was process-form, is 
process-form and will become process-form. 

Every form reflects processes engaged in the business of 
creative adaptation toward the end of survival; form is only one 
superficial expression of the processes. Butterflies don’t want to 
be pretty to make us happy. Sphagnum moss doesn’t want to 
look like sphagnum moss. Sphagnum moss is, and as a process 
is, absolutely appropriate to the business of surviving while being 
sphagnum moss. Form and process are indivisible. Moreover, 
there is generic form to cells, crystals, vascular processes, ner- 
vous systems, plants and animals. All we have been talking 
about are processes — processes that have been subject to evo- 
lutionary tests over unimaginable periods of time and have been 
refined by the test of survival. The processes survive not only in 
terms of process but also in generic form. 

There must be generic form in architecture, which leads us 
to something which must be called adaptive architecture — not 
architecture to gratify the muddy psyches of architects but archi- 
tecture as a device by which man can adapt toward survival and 
the more distant prospect of fulfillment. 

One has to think about the client, whether an individual, an 
institution or a society. We must identify the organism and the 
environment because we are in the business of trying to accom- 
plish a creative fitting, which creative fitting is inescapably in- 
volved in the business of form. There will be a form of fitting 
which is most fitting. 

Homeostasis is a device which, without the intervention 
of the brain, is able to deal with the environment of energies and 
interpose various membranes and processes between these ener- 
gies and the internal system. Without thought, we can maintain 
98.6 degrees body temperature, and when we fail by a degree 
or two, we have a fever. Homeostasis is able to deal with envi- 
ronmental energies and through homeostatic controls maintain 
equilibrium. Architecture is in the same business but dealing 
with a larger array of environmental energies. So we have the 
conception of the organism, its own homeostatic devices and all 
the other energies which constitute the environment. We have 
all of environment variability, the organisms and their proclivi- 
ties. We seek to find the most fit environment of all. 

That’s not enough. We must adapt the environment and 
ourselves. We have to adapt in order to insure survival and 
fulfillment of the system. We have to identify the environment, 
which brings me to my bailiwick because I am engaged in trying 
to find fit environments, to identify regions, as a range of oppor- 
tunities and constraints for all prospective land uses and fit these 
demands to available resources. 

What I really do is called ecological planning and simply 
consists of inventorying the environment so that one understands 
the way the world works, not only as biophysical process but also 
as opportunities and constraints for all prospective land uses. 

First, you have to assemble those people who are compe- 
tent. This is an outrageous novelty which architects don’t ever 
consider. The great problem with ecological planning is that you 
are not allowed to speak in the absence of evidence. We'll start 
at the beginning because, first and most important, is bedrock 
geology. That gives us 500 million years of evidence. We employ 


the man who knows about bedrock geology, and he describes the 
geological history and geomorphology of the region. 

Then we hire the biometerologist who understands climate. 
Then we ask the two to get together because the interaction of 
climate and bedrock geology over the past million years is re- 
flected in surficial geology. If you understand surficial geology, 
you then are in the process of understanding hydrology. That 
enables you to understand why rivers are and where they are; 
whether there is underground water or not. 

Once you understand about surface and ground water hy- 
drology, you are able to understand about soils because they are 
only a byproduct of a process which can be explained in terms of 
the interaction of climate, bedrock geology, surficial geology, 
physiography and hydrology. If you understand about soils, 
then you understand about plants because plants are variable 
with respect to environments, which variability is comprehensi- 
ble in terms of climate, geomorphology, physiography, hydrology 
and soils. If you understand about plants, you understand about 
animals because all animals are plant related, which leads you to 
understand about that special animal called man. 

So one has to assemble those people to identify the region 
under study as phenomena, at the end of which you know why 
escarpments and caves and kettles and deltas are where they are. 
They are not only there, but their form and type explain what 
they are and what they have been doing and what they are in the 
process of becoming. Once you have identified the area as phe- 
nomena, you ask the same natural scientists to go over the same 
ground to reconstitute the region as processes. Then you as- 
semble them all together to reconstitute the area as one single, 
interacting biophysical process, and then you have an ecological 
model. 

Once understood as interacting biophysical process, the 
same data can be reconstituted as a social-value system. It is 
now possible to identify and locate all of the most propitious and 
the least detrimental attributes of air, land, water, life and loca- 
tion for all prospective land uses. 

So if you can identify what the land use is — whether it is 
a new town, an atomic reactor, a sewage plant, a highway, a 
single house or garden — you can identify what is most propi- 
tious for that thing or that person, community or institution in 
terms of factors of climate, bedrock geology, surficial geology, 
physiography, hydrology and limnology, soils, plants, animals 
and land use. If you can identify all these needs, you can find 
the most propitious location. It can be done in a handcraft way 
or we can ask the computer to find these places where all these 
most propitious factors coexist. By this method we can solve 
the problem of location. 

We can do this for every prospective land use — for agri- 
culture, for urbanization, for recreation, for forests, all by type. 
Man identifies the most propitious factors which he requires 
and asks nature for the locations which provide them. 

But we must identify those who ask nature for the most 
fitting environment. We have to find out what their needs and 
proclivities are. We must identify these in terms of social phe- 
nomena, social processes and interacting social process. This 
allows us to enter the orthodoxy of city planning to assess the 
present and make projections into the future. These can be 
constituted into growth models, each associated with explicit 
hypotheses linked to the generating forces of growth. These are, 
then, demands in terms of land and resources. When demands 
can be matched to the opportunities and constraints which the 
region represents, there is then the basis for a plan. 

Thus you have a creative fitting. And the most important 


conclusion for architects is that there are implications of form 
in fitting. There is no capriciousness in nature. The architect who 
believes that the white paper represents a site upon which he is 
going to invest his professional skill is mad. Written upon that 
white paper, whether he sees it or not, are 4% to 6 billion years 
of physical evolution, 2% billion years of biological evolution, 
a million years of human evolution and perhaps some thousand 
years of cultural evolution. All are written upon that land in 
biophysical and cultural processes having intrinsic form with 
implications for the form which he must give. 

We are on the edge. of time when we could, if we wished, 
feel the world’s pulse, where we could use this ecological view 
to monitor the world. If instead of being so absolutely destruc- 
tive, if we could abandon this cultural inferiority complex which 
is the base of our attitudes to nature — these poor, whimpering, 
puny creatures who were mute and defenseless in face of an 
implacable nature and in this impotence developed that bile of 
vengeance which explains the lesions and lacerations inflicted 
upon the life body of the world — if we could abandon all this 
and say we would like to be good stewards, we can develop 
ecological planning and design so that every honorable and de- 
cent architect may add his modest interventions to an enduring, 
cumulative, creative process. 

We can, in fact, monitor the world from satellites continu- 
ously. We can augment this with high-level aerial photography. 
We can supplement this with ground truth. We can take this 
information from these sources and digitize it through high- 
speed scanners immediately to computers. And we can have an 
ecological model of the sort I have described, which actually 
simulates the on-going biophysical processes. These can be con- 
sistently enriched and corrected. We can write programs asking 
for intrinsic suitabilities for all prospective land uses — for 
urbanization, for agriculture, for recreation. Anything we want 
to ask, we can have the world reveal to us. 

This is a view of a working world of which we are a part. 
We can use this unique gift of human consciousness and be able 


to act as an enzyme, as an intelligent steward of nature. That 
possible destiny allows us to transform ourselves from geologi- 
cal destroyers to incipient creators. 

Now this is a fantastic dream, and architecture must find 
a place in it. Architecture must absolutely reconstitute itself, as 
must all of society. You have traditionally assumed the leader- 
ship before. You have to reject the metaphysical symbol which 
has been ours for 2,000 years and replace it with another one: 
the ecological view. It exists for our use. It is marvelous because 
it does correspond to reality. It does offer the possibility of 
survival and a dream of fulfillment beyond dreams. Г] 
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Myron Goldfinger, who maintains an 
architectural office in New York City, 
spent seven years studying and 
photographing in Mediterranean villages 
while preparing the book “Villages in the 
Sun" ( selected text and photographs 
reproduced here with the permission of 
Praeger Publishers). In the book, 
Goldfinger presents, by means of 
analytical text and photographs, 25 
villages in Greece, Italy, Corsica, Spain, 
Morocco and Tunisia. Noting that 
differences in climate, site, materials and 
tradition have resulted in typical local 
patterns of design, he emphasizes that all 
these villages have common characteristics 
which make them demonstrably 
successful as communities. 

The American Federation of Arts in New 
York City has prepared a rental 
exhibition of 35 panels of Goldfinger's 
photographs. The exhibition reflects 
solutions to eternal problems faced by 
architects and planners in designing 
communities which relate to residential, 
vocational and esthetic needs. 
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Until this century of greatly accelerated achievement, man has 
built his habitat of local materials, in a strong, natural and 
simple manner. His plan was direct and certain, based on 
function and necessity. 

Now with the confusion of mass materials and mass 
building, in response to technological development, population 
growth and urban centralization, this direct relationship is ter- 
minated. But, despite demands for rapid solutions to the need 
for more housing, we must not forget our relationship to the 
sun, the wind, the rain and the land, the social and psycho- 
logical demands of our society and the ingenious ways man has 
for centuries sheltered himself. 

Through our research into the valid aspects of an earlier 
community architecture, we can discover the basic roots of the 
development of community architecture and proceed with an 
enlarged vocabulary and clearer ideas to better planning and 
building of our urban communities. 

Today, there are two major problems raised by the chang- 
ing conditions within our cities. First, there is a lack of co- 
hesive order and sound judgment in the multiplicity of isolated 
structures. Second, the vast development of anonymous public 
residential structures has created large and monotonous ex- 
panses of building conformity lacking any vital ingredients for 
the enhancement of living. Together, these extreme conditions 
have completely destroyed neighborhood patterns and identity 
and have drastically affected the social orders of the original 
neighborhood residents while achieving nothing for the new 


Tunisia 


There are no particularly uniform relation- 
ships among the villages of Tunisia. In the 
temperate north, the village form develops 
from the repetition of the atrium house, 
and the most interesting of these, the Berber 
village of Takrouna, is dominantly located 
atop a plateau cluster. The dwellings are 
barrel-vaulted structures about courtyards, 
protected from the strong winds, with white, 
reflective roofs and natural sidewalls. 

In the south, very different solutions occur 
to a common hot, dry climate because of 
varying geography. Some villages in desert 
areas consist of isolated, rectangular block 
houses in rows parallel to the wind direc- 
tion. Where stone is available, rude barrel- 
vaulted dwellings and storage chambers 
called ghorfas, some six or seven stories 
high, form protective, oval village clusters. 
Many villages are cut into the rock cliffs in 
the mesa region, and an entirely artificial 
troglodyte community exists at Matmata, 
where the inhabitants have completely bur- 
rowed into the soft earth. 


Overall view, Takrouna 


urbanites. There is no feeling for urban unity, and less feeling 
for the urban community. 

In our search to improve our conditions, we may look for 
spiritual guidance to the towns and villages of the Mediter- 
ranean — contained communities similar in size and scale to 
our new suburban villages and our urban neighborhoods. Medi- 
terranean villages have developed organically within economical 
and repetitive forms whose roots are similar to our own com- 
munity structures. 

What is achieved is a harmonious working arrangement 
with the site: coming to terms with rather than pompously de- 
stroying it, building it rather than leveling it, defining it rather 
than distorting it. 

What is achieved is a place for human experience; a rich 
variety of forms and spaces in which to live; a structural frame- 
work that permits the expression of the individual and the 
participation of all the community. 

By better understanding the nature of the unit form as 
developed earlier by traditional Mediterranean builders and by 
a deeper awareness and concern for the social needs of people 
today, we may eventually solve the problems facing us. Since 
population demands will soon force the rapid development of 
building systems, we can return to the spirit of the Mediterra- 
nean village, not through imitation or romantic interpretation but 
through our productive capacity to develop the unit additive 
form out of advanced technology and through our belated 
concern for man’s spiritual and spatial needs. © Neighborhood courtyards, Matmata 
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Corsica 


The town of Bonifacio, on Corsica, is lo- 
cated atop a sheer cliff. The boldness of 
the buildings crowded up to its edge matches 
the boldness of the building site itself. The 
limitations of the protective site have led to 
a relatively high density of four- and five- 
story dwellings, no different from today’s 
economically spurred vertical growth of 
urban concentrations. 

The imposing shoreline composition has 
been accidentally achieved by the indecisive 
fallen-rock form at the base, the sharp hori- 
zontal strata of intermediate rock and the 
vertical building cluster at the top. Severe 
contrast has evoked a dynamic visual re- 
sponse; yet the three elements work in unity 
to achieve a balance of total form. Such 
determination of structure and organization 
is rare. Happy accidents occur frequently in 
our urban complexity, yet few attain such 
satisfactory results. 


a 
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View from the sea, Bonifacio 


Spain 


The communities of Andalusia in southern 
Spain are united by common climatic and 
geological factors leading to similarity in 
construction materials and techniques. Dif- 
fering site conditions, however, have pro- 
duced a variety of village forms. The 
farming village of Mijas is made up of paral- 
lel rows of houses running along the contour 
lines of a steep hillside. Because of the 
linear development of the village, each 
house overlooks its neighbors, receives ex- 
cellent light and ventilation and enjoys both 
intimate and expansive vistas. The terraced 
rows of dwellings are connected by a steep, 
vertical primary street that leads to a major 
square. 

In contrast, the troglodyte village of Gua- 
dix near Granada takes advantage of the 
earth as insulator and protector and, further, 
sculpts its unusual environment to create a 
total form of great plasticity, accentuated 2 
by clustered chimney forms. Tufa hillocks | ЖҮГЕН CEBE) MEAS 
have been eroded by weather into curious 
shapes, many of them conical mounds. In 
this area, a tribe of gypsies has scooped out 
of the hillside and established an under- 
ground community of some 10,000 people. 

The unique characteristic of this village 
is the ingenious way in which the inhabitants 
have molded the earth to their needs, im- 
posed an order of design and yet respected 
the natural condition. Chimneys shoot up 
singly or in clusters, setting up the major 
repetitive visual order of the village and 
affording light and ventilation. The village 
of Guadix expresses the balance between 
art and nature, and presents man as an * : c 
earth sculptor. Chimney clusters, Guadix 
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Greece 


Architecture on the Aegean islands of Greece 
attains a classical serenity, order and dignity. 
Although the unit architectural forms vary 
from island to island, they are related by a 
subtle response to natural surroundings, and 
although the brilliant white cubes contrast 
sharply with their dark rock bases, there is 
always a harmonious relationship to the 
natural environment. The lack of forests 
and the abundance of stone have produced 
primarily a masonry architecture. The in- 
dividual artisan-builder has expressed him- 
self in the details with vivid color and imag- 
ination. Within the village structure there 
are always smooth and easy associations of 
forms and plastic continuity. 

The town of Skyros in the Sporades is an 
example of cubistic architecture that bends 
freely to the terrain, yet maintains a so- 
phisticated order and unity. Each unit’s 
whitewashed perimeter walls project above 
its roof in a low parapet. Viewed from 
above, this creates a cellular town structure 
distinguishing every building unity yet main- 
taining the unity and continuity of the 
whole. 

Most of the two-story dwellings are built 
into the hillside and provide direct access 
to the upper level from the rear street or 
courtyard. The buildings in straight rows 
generally have rear yards, and semienclosed 
courtyards appear between clusters of houses. 
Major churches are isolated from the habi- 
tation units by their own courtyards and 
serve as neighborhood visual focal points. 


Ea 


Oasis, Tinerhir 


ie < 
Overall view, Skyros 


Morocco 


The roots of Mediterranean community 
architecture in Europe can be traced to the 
cubistic farmhouses and villages found in 
the vast stretches of south and central 
Morocco. There are climatic and geographic 
extremes that determine the variety in the 
structure and form of the villages. 

At the western end of the Valley of the 
Dades in southern Morocco lies the oasis 
of Tinerhir. The forest of palms and the 
green fertile fields are embraced by a wall 
of habitations that reflect the red earth color 
of the surrounding flatlands yet stand apart 
as a result of the sharp articulation of the 
intersecting forms, thus creating a rich, crisp 
geometric chiaroscuro. 

The uniqueness of the village plan lies in 
the major focus provided by the large nega- 
tive central space, with the buildings them- 
selves forming the perimeter ring. Although 
the spatial form may be compared to a large 
public park or green within the walls of a 
modern city, the contrast here is more 
intense and the psychological impact more 
satisfying, since it supplies not only an area 
for recreation but the water and food essen- 
tial for survival. 
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Overall view, Alberobello 
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House ‘stair, Alberobello 
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Italy 


Italian Mediterranean architecture is abun- 
dant in variety and vitality. In the valleys of 
Apulia, an agricultural society cleared the 
land of stone to plant olive and almond 
groves and created the unique all-stone 
structures called trulli, whose conical form 
goes back to neolithic civilization. These 
unit structures occur as isolated clusters in 
the landscape, and at Alberobello link up to 
form a complete village of sweeping visual 
continuity and dynamic human experience. 

Thousands cf isolated farmhouses, gen- 
erally formed of 3 to 20 units, dot the fertile 
almond and olive groves. In the large trulli 
houses, there is an interesting progression 
of movement from unit to unit, with subtle 
changes in the height of the domed ceilings, 
variations in the openings and carved niches 
in the wall surfaces. Small courtyards be- 
tween dwellings serve as work spaces; occa- 
sional projecting stairs, integral with the 
wall structure, lead to drying areas on the 
sloping roof surfaces. 

The coastal villages near Naples were 
established by fishermen; their dwellings 
either terrace down steep hillsides to the 
water in horizontal layers or define harbors 
with a wall of four- or five-story structures. 
These systems have enabled the fishermen to 
observe the conditions of the sea. The port 
of Coricella, a small fishing village on the 
volcanic island of Procida, steps down a 
steep hillside іп a rich configuration of 
pastel-colored cubes that terminate in sweep- 
ing, projecting staircases on a wide, flat base. 
The base, protected from stormy seas by a 
parallel stone jetty, serves as both a work 
surface for the fishermen and a promenade 
and social center for the whole village. 0 
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Approaches 
to the 
Predesign Phase 


by CHESTER E. RoEMER, AIA 


“The creative process is in formulating the problem. Once that 
is done in the right way, it’s all routine tablework. The problem 
is solved." - - Piet Hein, Danish author and cartoonist. 


The predesign phase could be termed the project or the problem 
definition stage, and the design phase the beginning of the 
problem solving stage. The predesign phase should clearly 
establish certain data in an organized framework to allow the 
design work to proceed in a straightforward manner. Such in- 
formation should consist of: 

e statement or analysis of the nature, philosophy and basic 
aims of the project 

* space program and its functional relationships 

* owner's project budget, including all projected costs of the 
project 

* documentation of parameters or control such as climatology, 
site analysis, topographic survey, subsoil investigations, code 
and zoning restrictions 

* establishment of scope of architect's work with budgets for all 
phases, including extra services. 

Programming, which justifies an additional fee, would 
certainly be part of the predesign phase of any project, as would 
other expanded services such as site analysis and selection, 
financial feasibility studies, hiring and directing special con- 
sultants, computer or systems analysis and making measured 
drawings or studies of existing structures for additions. These 
expanded services would enlarge and complicate the above list, 
which would have to be individually tailored to each special 
job. Programming is well covered in Emerging Techniques-2: 
Architectural Programming, produced by The American In- 
stitute of Architects. Here, we are limiting our consideration to 
projects carried out within basic architectural services. 

There are many benefits to such an organized approach or 
process. One of the first is that it sets up good rapport with 
the client in an orderly manner and defines the total project. 
Another important result is that it forces the client to recognize 
that there are many other costs involved with a job besides 
construction and architects’ fees. By enumerating these other 
costs for such things as surveys, consultants, additional services 
and an established contingency, the architect overcomes any 
misunderstanding with the client as to what is or is not in- 
cluded in the project budget. In the process, it defines the 
scope of the work and allows for instituting separate fees for 
interior design, landscaping design, etc. Perhaps the greatest 
benefit internally to the architect is that, if the predesign phase is 
properly executed, it provides a consistent package of informa- 
tion with which the architect can begin the design phase and 
which should result in increased efficiency all around. 

The exact techniques or forms used by different architects 
in the predesign phase can, and probably should, vary con- 
siderably: The purpose and approach are the key factors. 
Some offices might prefer to have a checklist; one developed by 
the AIA Committee on Production Office Procedures is shown 
on the next page. Perhaps some architects may want to add 
to or subtract from this list; some may want to develop forms 
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to use in conjunction with it. Two of the most useful forms 
employed by our office are the owner’s project budget sheet, 
which is shown below, and our own internal budget sheet which 
allocates hours and dollars for each phase of the project for each 
department. 

The owner’s project budget sheet is completed and given 
to the owner. It may appear overly simple and naturally re- 
quires a backup breakdown. However, it makes the owner 
aware of financial commitments affecting the overall project 
which are frequently overlooked or neglected in the design 
stage: allowances for surveys and subsoil investigations, re- 
production and advertising costs, contingency and building cost 
escalation, to name a few. The completion of this form also 
creates budgets and fees for the already-cited supplemented or 
additional services. There is a distinct advantage to establish 
agreed-upon budgets before the design work begins, even 
though these may have to be modified as the work progresses. 

The second form I have mentioned is our internal budget 
sheet which shows the total fee and scope of work and breaks 
this down into budgets for each phase of the work. Each phase 
is further broken down into hour and dollar budgets for each 
department. This breakdown should recognize a planned profit, 


Ik 


DATE 


BUDGET FOR 


BUILDING COST: 


a. Building Construction 
(Including Fixed Equipment) 
b. Site Development 
Utilities эи 
SUB-TOTAL 


PROJECT COSTS: 


Land Acquisition 

Surveys, Soil Borings & Materials Testing 
Planning Fees 

Special Consultants 

Reproduction Costs 

Contingency % of BUILDING COST 
Interest during Construction 

Legal, Administrative & Advertising 
Insurance During Construction 

Additional Construction Services 
Landscaping 

Landscaping Design Fee 

Movable Equipment and Furnishings 
Interior Design Fee 


тесазозз-ктстасста 


Anticipated Increase of Building Cost 
|  yearsat X % per year 


Notes 
(1) To be supplied or confirmed by Owner. 
(2) E 
(3) 
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overhead and any other miscellaneous direct expenses such as 
travel, renderings or other contract requirements. Again, there 
is a real advantage in having a working budget for all depart- 
ments, including an estimated time schedule, before the design 
work gets underway. Most architects have developed their own 
project budget sheets based upon their own method of operation 
and their historical experience or performance on past projects. 
Those who have not, or wish to modify or expand their method 
of estimating and controlling project budgets and costs, should 
consider procedures outlined in another AIA publication, Profit 
Planning in Architectural Practice, prepared by Case & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

These are just a few ideas on how some architects approach 
and carry out the predesign phase of their projects. My recom- 
mendation for each architect is to think about predesign and 
develop the most meaningful way for his office to carry it out. 
At this phase of the project, we are really just defining the 
problem, but I am convinced that a good, clear definition carries 
us well along the way to solving it. Г] 


Mr. Roemer is executive vice president for production and construction 
services, Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., St. Louis. 


1.0 Owner/Architect Agreement 
1.1 AIA document most suitable 
2 Define scope of services 
1.8 Establish terms of compensation 
1.4 Establish scope of project 
.4.1 Feasibility study—extra compensation 
Facilities desired 
Future expansion capabilities 
Site available 
Construction/total cost/limitations 
Preliminaries/working drawings/ 
construction phase 


Source of funds 

1.51 Owner 

1.5.2 Lending agency 

1.5.8 Governmental participation 


Engineering consultant 
1.6.1 Owner's choice 
1.6.2 Architect's choice 


Special consultants and services 


1; Survey—property and topographic 
1: Subsurface exploration—borings 
1. Landscaping and sitework 
4: Food service, library, school, hospital, 
others 
Models and/or special renderings 
Detailed estimates of probable 
construction costs 


Testing services 

1.8.4 Steel concrete 

1.8.2 Radiation protection 
1.8.3 Soil testing and others 


Field inspection services—above customary 
services 


Preparatory work checklist 
Establish prior to commencement of design 
work 


Design program 
2.1.1 By architect—as extra services 
2.1.2 By owner 
2.4.8 By combination of architect/owner 
.1.4 Establish overall cost budget 
t 


ite prerequisites 

.2.1 Site selection—if necessary 
Survey—property and topographic 
Subsoil explorations—borings 
Applicable zoning, codes, ordinances 
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DON’T CONSIDER 
Another 
Water Cooler 
Until You've Seen 
the 
NEW CORDLEY. 
Simulated -Recessed 
COOLER 
Next Month! 


TATE DISPENSER DIVISION 

YALE & | CORDLEY PRODUC 

TOWNE 799 ROOSEVELT RD. BUILDING NO. 4 SUITE 20 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60137 
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QEzra Stoller (ESTO) 


This Connecticut home would 
be striking even if it didn't revolve. 
But it does. Turning 360 degrees 
in either direction in 48 minutes. 
Creating excitement and looking 
elegant every inch of the way. 

The unique design is almost 
overpowering. 

Almost. The exterior application 
of red cedar shingles provides just 


the right touch of restraint. Cedar's 
rich texture lends the structure a 
look of stability and warmth. 

And makes the home feel at home 
in its natural environment. 

On the practical side, red cedar 
shingles form a naturally insulative 
barrier against weather extremes. 
They withstand even hurricane 
winds. And they remain 


Red 
cedar 
shingles 
round 
out a 
revolutionary 


Certigrade Shingles No. 1 grade, 16" Fivex. 


Architect/Owner: Richard Foster 
maintenance-free for decades. 


Complement your next design 
with the enduring beauty of red 
cedar Certigrade shingles or 
Certi-Split shakes. They’re worth 
it. For details and money-saving 
application tips, write: 5510 White 
Bldg., Seattle, Washington 98101. 

(In Canada: 1055 West Hastings - - 
St., Vancouver 1, В. С.) a 
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Oden ord Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


One of a series presented by members of the American Wood Council 
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Providence Green Towers, 
Southfield, Mich. 
Architect: Basil Nemer. 


First National Bank Building, Dayton 


1 Tishman Downtown Center, New York City 
Architect: Harry Weese & Associates. 


Architect: Gruzen & Partners. 


е Reduce dead load up to 66% 


You don't have to huild a 

World Trade Genter 

to get these 7 benefits of 
USG SHAFT WALL System 


° Speed construction 


e Save on structural steel and 
other materials 


ө Save space 

* Up to 3-hour fire ratings 

* Meet code needs for sound control 
* Cut building costs 


ims 


Architects: Minoru Yamasaki & Associates, 
Emory Roth & Sons. 


USG Shaft Wall System was developed to withstand air-pressure loads 
created by high-speed elevators in New York's World Trade Center. 
But architects are turning to this high-performance system—in some 
cases, changing specs—for plumbing and air shaft enclosures, stair- 
wells, elevator shafts, and equipment rooms in low-rise and high-rise 
buildings, too. 


This cost-cutting system (shown at right) weighs only 14 psf com- 
pared to masonry shaft walls that weigh up to 45 psf. Reduces dead 
load up to 66% to save on structural steel. Speeds construction — 
can be installed from exterior of shaft. Elevator cars can be run- 
ning sooner. 1-, 2-, and 3-hr. fire ratings. Sound control character- 


Fee > х Ч In this non-load bearing assembly, laminated 
istics meet code needs. Wind pressure loading 5 to 15 psf. Saves time, gypsum coreboard 2" thick is ا‎ НВ. between 
space, labor, materials. metal H-studs or C-channels 24”, 16”, or 12” о.с. 


See your U.S.G. Architect Service man about details, specs, design ишп SF OR his ceiling. 


Ы J SHEETROCK* SW Gypsum Wallboard is screw- 
data, or write us at 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, ІІІ. 60606, Dept. AIA-11. attached to coreboard. 


E UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
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South Senior High School, Minneapolis, Minn.; The Cerny Associates—Caudill-Rowlett & Scott, Associated Architects. 


Can there ever be a perfect school doorway? 


Until there is we recommend the one in the picture. 

The remarkable elegance is achieved with a simplicity and 
honesty that invites outright imitation. The closers are 
LCN Smoothees®, stop-face mounted, 4110 Series. 

Your Hardware Consultant knows all about them. LCN "SMOOTHEE" 
Ask him, or write LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356. 4110 SERIES 
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Lighting problem: Chandeliers would 
dominate the room. Downlights would cause 
bright reflections on the many polished sur- 
faces ... and relamping problems in the four- 
story ceiling. 


Solution: Indirect light from 1500-watt 
quartz lamps in a perimeter reflector specially 
designed and fabricated by Rambusch... 
hidden in the cove below the windows. 


The warm quartz light brings out the rich tones 
in the furnishings, the walnut counter trim, and 
the gold in the ceiling. 


Rambusch designs and manufactures re- 
cessed and exposed downlights, wall washers, 
accent lights, and luminaires for churches 
and other interiors with medium to high bay 
ceilings. Address: Rambusch Lighting, 40 West 
13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011 


Lighting by 


RAMBUSCH 
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Photos: The restored 1908 banking hall, Bank 
of California, San Francisco, an I.E.S. Section 
winner. Anshen and Allen, architects. Maria 
Bergson Associates, interior design. Bayha, 
Weir & Finato, Inc., mechanical and electrical 
engineers. 
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— —— NEW LIGHT COVE те 
т. 


— NEW DOWN-LIGHT 


Cross section of perimeter light source. The 
quartz lamps are cooled by flow of air trom the 
lower fixture up through a ventilating cnimney 
to the upper fixture and out around the reflector. 
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FOR АТА MEMBERS 


Special Pre-Publication Offer n 


$6 below list price rC 
ERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
N ‘HE AM 


The New 6th Edition of 
Ramsey and Sleeper's 


АКСТИТЕОТИКДІ. 
GRAPHIC 
STANDARDS 


Prepared by the American Institute of Architects. 
Chairman, Editorial Advisory Committee, Harold D. 
Hauf, FAIA. Editor, Joseph N. Boaz. 
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COMPLETELY REVISED under the direction of Institute headquarters, this classic author- 
itative guide is now up-to-date to reflect current practice and standards in the 70s. 
Continuing in the philosophy of earlier editions, to be a source book and a standards guide 
rather than a book of experimental techniques, the new 6th edition contains 657 9" x 12" 
all-new plates with entirely new formating to permit the inclusion of much more infor- 
mation than in previous editions. 

Architectural Graphic Standards will be published in November 1970 at $39.50 per 
copy. But by ordering now in advance of publication you can take advantage of the special 
pre-publication discount price the AIA has arranged for members: $33.50, a saving of $6. 
To order, fill out and mail form below, or the prepaid card facing page 88 . (If payment accom- 
panies order, we pay all postage and handling. Note: Pre-publication orders will be the 


first shipped by the publisher in November. 


Publishing Department, The American Institute of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006 
ORDER FORM 


Please send —— — — сору(ѕ) of Architectural Graphic Standards at the special $33.50 per copy 
pre-publication price, to be shipped immediately upon publication in November 1970 to ad- 
dress below. 


Name Title 

Firm 

Address 

City - -- lat Zip 
Amount of payment enclosed Bill me 


Six reasons why Burke is the 
“no-callback cove base” 


2 


positive top return lip 


for snug fit 


1 


mastic retainer 
grooves prevent 7 
adhesive smear 


3 


thermoset rubber won't shrink 


full %" thickness 


5 


curves without 
cracking, goes 
on columns 

or curved walls 
with ease 


6 


flexible, down-angle toe 
covers irregular floors 


| Inother words, permanent, trouble-free installation. Get the full story from your nearest 
B Burke distributor or the Burke Floor Covering Division. 


R 


Burke Rubber Company, 2250 South Tenth Street, San Jose, California 95112, (408) 297-3500 
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members 


American Association EDWARD G. SCHARF & SONS 


of Cost Engineers в Construction Cost Consultants 
members 8555 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 


National Association of ЕЗ Washington, D.C. 20015 
Construction Cost Consultants since 1920 (301) 652-2622 / Cable SHARFEST 
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‘What 
Do We Do on 
Tuesday?’ 


Leaders of Greater Miami and southern Flor- 
ida have instituted a once-a-year-thing when 
they isolate themselves on a cruise ship and 
talk about urban quality. Here is a report of 
the second annual workshop. 


“Buy a pretty basket, darling" may be words 
not often associated with city growth prob- 
lems, but they were heard frequently by the 
participants in the second annual Urban 
Quality Workshop held aboard the M/S Sun- 
ward of the Norwegian-Caribbean Lines dur- 
ing a weekend cruise to Nassau, September 
25-28. All the sessions of the symposium were 
held on shipboard, to be sure, but there was 
time ashore to explore the town of Nassau, to 
swim near the golden beaches of Paradise 
Island and to shop for pretty baskets. 

The workshop was sponsored by the Flori- 
da South Chapter AIA, University of Miami's 
Center for Urban Studies, the Greater Miami 
Chamber of Commerce, the Building Industry 
Advancement Fund, the Construction Indus- 
try Advancement Fund and the Norwegian- 
Caribbean Lines. James L. Deen, AIA, was 
symposium chairman, and Carl E. B. Mc- 
Kenry, director of the Center for Urban 
Studies, was moderator. According to Mc- 
Kenry, the purpose of the second workshop 
was "to zero in on Miami's burgeoning popu- 
lation problems" and “to stimulate commu- 
nity leaders to think in greater depth on 
matters of urban policy." 

Once on shipboard, the decision-making 
mariners gathered in the theater to hear Deen 
introduce the theme of centralized vis-à-vis 
decentralized urban process with what he 
termed a "subliminal experience" through 
the use of many slides. He demonstrated vis- 
ually the concentration and dispersion of ur- 
ban activities in a number of European cities. 

The seminar sessions began in earnest on 
Saturday morning. Sandwiched between them 
were social events in which the 50 Miami 
business and professional leaders and their 
spouses had an opportunity to develop in- 
formally the ideas generated during the more 
sedate meetings. Clearly the participants were 
concerned about the growth of Greater Mi- 
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ami and the implications of this growth for 
the quality of the urban environment. There 
was a series of talks in the first session by a 
panel of experts, and the two subsequent 
meetings were devoted to the development of 
ideas of the panelists through discussion by 
the participants. 

The first panelist to speak was Robert F. 
Hastings, FAIA, president-elect of The 
American Institute of Architects. The key to 
his remarks was contained in the words: “The 
crisis is not in our cities; rather the crisis is in 
our hearts.” He said that the real problem in 
changing cities is a personal one, starting with 
every citizen. The architect asserted that na- 
tional priorities have to be preceded by per- 
sonal ones. He asked members of the work- 
shop whether they were willing to make the 
hard choices confronting them, such as giv- 
ing every family a free choice in its housing, 
providing a minimum income for all families 
or limiting the growth of population. Hast- 
ings asked: “Are we willing to pay the price? 
Are we willing to control growth?” Present- 
ing a plethora of problems which have to be 
met and hard choices which have to be made 
between different directions of development, 
he concluded his challenge by urging activity 
in the public policy areas of housing, growth 
and the management of cultural and human 
resources. There must be a clearly stated 
public policy on such issues, he argued, and 
pointed out that the AIA at the national level 
is searching for answers. Hastings did not 
present design solutions to the problems he 
posed; rather he urged a change in the heart 
of man. 

As executive associate of the National Ur- 
ban Coalition, Herb Franklin, the next speak- 
er, brought to the workshop the wisdom of 
his experience in dealing with the realities of 
the American city. He pointed out that poli- 
tics and ideology intrude to prevent the reali- 
zation of ideals. Where Hastings called for 
a change in the heart of man, Franklin asked 
for practical politics, saying that litigation 
can be helpful in altering hearts and minds. 
Questioning the desirability of new towns 
as the only solution to present urban growth 
and arguing for an adequately financed hous- 
ing policy with a new towns policy as a link- 
age, the urbanist stated that both redevelop- 
ment projects and new towns are really land 
use programs. 

The third panelist, Luna B. Leopold, who 
is a scientist and ecologist with the US Geo- 
logical Survey, was critical of the practice of 
preparing grand plans without first specify- 
ing objectives. He stated: “Plans are not via- 
ble when the objectives are antithetical.” The 
speaker suggested that too many cities invite 
expert outsiders to come in and tell them 
what to do rather than taking the time and 
trouble to ask the citizens what they really 
want. 

Leopold proposed a process of policy plan- 


ning for the community built upon locally 
conceived and understood objectives with al- 
ternative approaches to the realization of the 
objectives as well as varying goals—all to be 
established through a local policy planning 
process. Then it is possible to talk about con- 
crete plans and to bring in professional ex- 
pertise to get at the facts, he remarked. The 
ecologist made the provocative statement 
that the last five years of the '60s represent 
the most advanced stage of American civili- 
zation we will ever know; he apparently an- 
ticipates a steady deterioration unless there 
is a change in the process of policy planning 
and unless attention is given to the demo- 
cratic determination of goals. 

The work of the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation was the substance 
of Robert E. McCabe's presentation. As its 
general manager, he knows whereof he 
speaks. Describing the structure and func- 
tion of this invention for the management of 
urban conditions confronting New York 
State, McCabe pointed out the powers pro- 
vided this new instrument by the New York 
Legislature and discussed the acceptability of 
such a potent tool by other states. He was 
frank in pointing out the necessity of such 
authority as eminent domain if the control 
of urban development is to be adequate. 

The final panelist was Heikki von Hertzen, 
president and planning director of the Hous- 
ing Foundation of Finland, founder of the 
new town of Tapiola, Finland. He described 
the development of Tapiola and argued for 
a new town's solution for the containment of 
urban growth and for the achievement of ur- 
ban quality. 

The panelists thus provided the program 
for discussion by workshop participants. A 
dialectic between the advocates of environ- 
mental quality and economic development 
emerged. Individuals stated their thoughts 
about the growth problems of Greater Miami 
and the region, but no precise policies devel- 
oped from the encounter. Perhaps the work 
of the third annual workshop will be to take 
up the next step—that is, to plan policy. 

Certainly the leaders will have to make the 
hard choices mentioned by Hastings. They 
will have to ask themselves if they are willing 
to pay the price for urban quality. The citi- 
zens will have to involve themselves in the 
politics and ideologies of urbanization point- 
ed out by Franklin. They will have to concern 
themselves with the serious business of estab- 
lishing goals and of planning policy in the 
manner suggested by Leopold. The decision- 
makers will have to consider the new institu- 
tion, as presented by McCabe, which can help 
insure a desirable quality of urban life. They 
will have to come to a decision about the 
solution offered by von Hertzen for ordering 
urban growth through a system of new towns. 

The workshop was successful in confront- 
ing the leaders with the alternatives for 
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Most workshop sessions take place in the M/S Sunward’s main lounge. To the right, moderator McKenry, panelists Hastings and Franklin. 
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Greater Miami. Now it is necessary to make 
a choice about the directions the leaders will 
take in establishing goals and planning policy 
to achieve those goals. On Sunday night, the 
participants sat in a place called the Crow’s 
Nest Bar for the concluding session. Mod- 
erator McKenry reminded them of a ques- 
tion raised at the end of the 1969 workshop: 
“What do we do on Tuesday?” Again the 
question was posed. The conclusion was 
reached that on Tuesday the leaders would 
be more sensitive about what is really at stake 
when one seeks to improve the quality of 
urban life. 

As short as it was, such a shipboard sem- 
inar seems separated from the typical confer- 
ence experience. The intimacy of the ship 
intensified the intellectual exchanges. The 
fact that these leaders of the Greater Miami 
region were able to withdraw from the pres- 
sures of work and home for even a brief time 
provided the possibilities for new perspec- 
tives on the future of their city and region. 
The process of withdrawal was pleasant and 
stimulating, but problems persist upon the 
return. The question now confronting the 
members of the second annual Urban Quali- 
ty Workshop is whether they have the will to 
implement the ideas encountered during the 
course of the cruise. The words of Hastings 
can be pondered for a long time: “The crisis 
is not in our cities; rather the crisis is in our 
hearts." And to them may be added the 
clincher: “What do we do on Tuesday?” 

Mary E. OSMAN 
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Roma Barocca comprises a complete illustrated history of building activity in 
Rome from about 1600 to 1750. But it acquires a far broader interest because 
of its critical examination of the cultural process as it developed in one of the 
key periods and centers in the history of architecture and urbanism. 
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Beyond Habitat 
by Moshe Safdie 


Beyond Habitat is a highly personal statement—almost a diary—covering the 
author's life and career before Habitat, his struggle to transform Habitat from a 
“design solution” on paper to a living reality, and his more recent architectural 
work and his general ideas on housing and other matters since its completion. 
The book is illustrated with halftones of his buildings. 
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Russia: An Architecture for World Revolution 
by El Lissitzky 
translated by Eric Dluhosch 


Between the October Revolution of 1917 and the imposition of the rigid doctrines 
of “Socialist Realism” under Stalin in the early thirties, the arts, architecture 
among them, were developing with great freedom of invention and expression in 
the Soviet Union. El Lissitzky, a leading proponent of socially oriented architec- 
ture, here reviews the achievements of his postrevolutionary compatriots and 


outlines his own program for future action. 
$10.00 


Boston/ Architecture 
by the Boston Society of Architects 


The photograph above is guaranteed to 
jolt you. It shows a very tiny area of a 
cloth mesh filter used in a common, com- 
mercial air filtering system. The elongated 
members are part of the filter; the tiny 
particles are a variety of air pollutant ma- 
terials, similar to those floating in south- 
ern California air — the kind that will kill 
you if absorbed into the respiratory system 
in excessive amounts. This is no brief, 
however, in the Florida-California com- 
petition for which is the sunniest and best 
state for healthful living. 

Chances are that most people have 
never seen air pollutants with such re- 
markable clarity as the photograph af- 


fords. It was taken by Norman Hodgkin, 
president of the Newport Beach, Califor- 
nia, firm of Micrographics, using a Scan- 
ning Electron Microscope. The micro- 
scope is a high-precision tool which can be 
used for the observation of an area as 
small as one-millionth of an inch. The ob- 
ject under study can then be enlarged up 
to 100,000 times and photographed for 
close scrutiny. 

The photograph here is magnified 400 
times. It dramatizes why exhaust emissions 
from the air above some California free- 
ways turn into a gagging grey mass before 
one’s eyes. It shows why eyes then turn 
red and watery, noses start dripping and 
throats begin to hurt. 

The microscope can provide highly 
magnified photography of things besides 
air pollutants, such as surface detail, 
growth design, stress and breaking quali- 
ties of materials. The diverse applications 
can be used in such fields of work as biol- 
ogy, geology, aerospace and architecture, 
to name a few. 

The repulsive killer, captured on the 
cloth mesh of an air filter, bears silent 
witness to the claim of scientists that air 
pollution is indeed mankind’s sworn 
enemy. O 
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Nader: 
From Autos to 
Architecture 


The consumer deserves his say about what is 
built—or shouldn’t be built—in the eyes of 
Ralph Nader. Condensed here is his lunch- 
eon speech before the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards in Boston. 


One of the reasons everybody should spend 
time in the slums, if they don’t happen to live 
there, is to get an idea which can only come 
from touching the scene of the enormous psy- 
chological impacts of a systematic 24-hour- 
a-day esthetic deprivation: ugliness all 
around, dirt, pollution, drabness, depravity, 
decrepitude, destruction to structures, etc. 
This esthetic deprivation deserves a great 
deal more study. So long as it still is a sort of 
process of intuition, so long as we can all 
agree in a kind of impressionistic way, so long 
as it doesn’t take root to more fundamental 
styles, then our policy makers, real estate 
speculators and those who determine the level 
of esthetic deprivation will not be brought to 
heed. 

Look at the highrise slums in Chicago. I 
should like to meet the architects who built 
those structures. It is important to begin to 
take the architects and the policy makers, 
who curb the flexibility of the architect and 
who demand his unquestioned allegiance or 
obedience, and subject them to а public 
forum of inquiry, asking them precisely what 
led them to their decisions. How much of it 
was cost consideration? How much was qual- 
ity? How much was pressure to find permis- 
sible use of land? To what extent was it lack 
of courage? One might take perhaps 10 or 12 
of the more serious and judicious examples 
around the country and develop public for- 
ums to try to make this inquiry in an insistent 
way and in a manner that is transcribed for 
analysis by anyone who cares to read the 
results of the proceedings. 

The interesting aspect of this would be to 
follow through from A to Z precisely the pat- 
tern of the decision making and the issues 
that were involved and the pressures that 
were taken in account or ignored. It is 
known, for example, that many buildings are 
the result of rather intense negotiation proc- 
esses with city officials. What kind of negotia- 
tion processes? To what extent should the 
public have participatory roles in the early 
negotiation processes before we are con- 
fronted with a fait accompli? 

There is no building that can be built in 
any city that does not have an immense pub- 


lic interest as to whether it causes traffic con- 
gestion, pollution, blight and deprivation of 
visibility, etc. How many of us can go through 
certain cities and say there is something about 
that city that makes it livable, and one of the 
things that makes it livable is that we do not 
have those towering skyscrapers that cut our 
relationship with the skies and horizon. And 
so any building, certainly of significant size, 
has to be more than the routine of codes and 
ordinances. 

We are now in a different era, and the ne- 
gotiation process should be made far more 
public, should allow the intrusion or partici- 
pation and interest all across the board. Oth- 
erwise, we are going to get the usual back- 
room deals with certain kinds of concessions 
and pacts in return for the commitment to 
erect a particular building. 

Cost considerations being what they are, 
all levels of architectural unsplendor are jus- 
tified on that basis. Га like to see the evidence 
first; I'd like to see what the alternatives are 
even within the given cost restrictions. Га 
like to see, for example, to what extent these 
large buildings are paying their way just on 
the basis of the property tax assessments. 
There is an indication in some large cities 
that the largest buildings are not paying their 
way by any means. They are extracting the 
kinds of concessions which involve public 
subsidy, and that is another anchor point for 
public participation in the negotiating proc- 
ess from site selection to design to construc- 
tion to operation. 

This, of course, will be treated with the cry 
that this is an infringement on freedom of 
enterprise and the like. It is quite clear that 
our answer to many laws in this country have 
reached the point where they are exercised in 
many areas by private as well as public power. 
We have seen how urban renewal has been 
transferred from a service to the poor to a 
windfall for the rich. 

And so to say that this kind of participa- 
tory process by the public is an infringement 
upon freedom is disingenuous, to say the 
least. The problem of cost is also interesting 
in terms of secrets that are always involved 
and the kinds of inflexibilities in building 
and housing codes, The rigidity of building 
codes has long been a concern of architects, 
individually and as a profession. Of course, 
we have here labor unions who get a commit- 
ment in a type of skill. We have all the topics 
involved in making very expensive use of 
different kinds of materials, processes and 
applications. If this is such a serious problem, 
if it is costing the nation a great deal of an- 
guish, why isn't more being done about it in 
a more vigorous way? 

What I hear, or what is emphasized, is how 
easy it is in the absence of disclosure, open- 
ness and participation at the earliest stages of 
the decisional process to hoodwink the public 
and to have all parties in a kind of self-right- 
eous way actually rationalize their own kind 
of deficiencies or their own lack of initiative 
to stand up to what the profession calls for. 

Take the proper style. Style in some areas 
of our economic life is really a serious type of 
obstacle to function, safety and efficiency. 
Style is, basically, to be able to withdraw 
from the kind of design ability the people in 
your profession can bring to corporate boards 


who are trying to use this type of technique. 
Many people hold that they can't have this 
both ways; either they have to have style or 
safety. 

Га say this was really ingrained in the auto- 
motive consumer. I have often wondered 
why architects don't take а more serious in- 
terest in the design of this largest consumer 
durable, that of the automobile, and try to 
bring some sort of credibility and sanity to 
their lesser contrived designs along the lines 
of General Motors or Ford. The problem of 
esthetics and cost require a certain heed in 
these times of public conformance. I have 
often seen the results of what I call profes- 
sionally sponsored public forums, no holds 
barred, on very concrete controversial issues. 
A number of them were held in the auto safe- 
ty area for the seat belt problem. 

The entry of black students into architec- 
tural study is going to have significance far 
more than just being able to develop a cer- 
tain acceptable percentage or to give the 
brushoff on the basis that there is a represent- 
ative sample from the population. There is 
something far more important at stake here. 

How many blacks are in the architectural 
profession? Are they bringing with them the 
urgencies and pressures to pay attention to 
the needs of the poor, helpless society from 
which they spring? Or do they simply move 
into the profession, escalate into servicing the 
kinds of clients that are adequately served, 
rather than representing the urgent pressing 
gaps that we see all around the city? You 
should encourage, demand and develop in- 
genious ways for greater entry by minority 
groups and also provide the kinds of oppor- 
tunities that will encourage them to bring the 
anguish and the pain of their own subgroups 
within the concern of the overall professional 
deliberations. 

The design of public housing indicates a 
measure of challenge here for those who are 
concerned. Housing is becoming what I call 
the "exclusionary economy" in our economy. 
In viewing the evolution of the enterprise sys- 
tem, we have seen up until the last few dec- 
ades the extension of modern industry con- 
tinually reducing the costs and increasing the 
availability of services to the greatest number 
of consumers. Now watch what has happened 
in the last 20 years. 

Insurance has been developed more and 
more as an exclusionary force. More and 
more insurance companies are interested in 
creaming off the top and forgetting the red 
lining in various districts and segments of 
the consumer body. Banking has the same 
problem. More and more do not have access 
to banking services. The government has been 
coming in with guarantees and subsidies, but 
this is not the direction in which the economy 
should go. The more government steps in 
in these areas, with the unwillingness of indus- 
try to service the customer, the less incentive 
there is going to be for industry to find new 
ways to meet greater volumes and needs. 

Housing, of course, is a similar situation. 
It was only about 20 or so years ago when 
elementary and secondary school children 
were given brochures comparing the US and 
Soviet economies. Almost at the top of the list 
was that the Soviet citizens never could own 
their own homes; they had to live in apart- 
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ments, whereas the American citizen had 
great opportunities to purchase his own 
home. It seems like a hollow echo these days 
when you hear the government saying that 
people better consider mobile homes now be- 
cause that is about all that is left within their 
budgets. 

So it seems that the whole housing market 
is sliding down to oblivion or pricing itself 
out of the range of even the comfortable mid- 
dle class. This seems to me a very important 
area for investigation by the architectural 
profession. A major contribution would be 
to find out why housing is dwindling away 
or has become distorted and overpriced. 

Here again we have to ask ourselves just 
what is going on in the negotiation process 
between government and the housing in- 
dustry. We need to establish interest here, de- 
termine who is responsible for what, and who 
is going to do and should be doing what. I 
don’t know any better equipped force to do 
this than an independent profession. The abil- 
ity to stand on an issue and stand independ- 
ently of any client or corporation or em- 
ployer restraint is a measure of the level of 
integrity and initiative of a profession. 

It is unrealistic to expect that any working 
practitioner, involved in the daily problems 
of his clients, can do anything more than 
speak out once in a while or support some 
more remote activity of his work. That so- 
called public interest advocacy cannot be 
done as a part-time job or as an avocation. It 
has to be done by at least a significant pre- 
centage, 5 to 10 percent of the professional 
members, who don’t have clients, who are 
professionals and spend all their time at the 
scene of the action monitoring the profes- 
sional commitments before regulatory agen- 
cies or legislative bodies or in forums at the 
local level. Monitoring, scurrying, studying, 
disclosing, underlining, suggesting, working 
to displace the outmoded and to create the 
needed, full-time and supported by the rest 
of the profession. 

These public interest members of the pro- 
fession would literally be as free as humanly 
possible to advocate while others continue 
working in the day-to-day practice at serving 
their clients. I mean not just evaluating the 
pros and cons of a particularly large building 
in a particular area of a city but developing 
certain kinds of esthetic standards and certain 
kinds of applicable and priceless assets that 
the youth can carry to a nation. 

We see it more as nonmotivation, as a 
social pattern among the young. That is not 
a necessary attachment to being young, and 
never has been. It has never been throughout 


| history. There have been periods when nepo- 
| tism, apathy and conformity have been ig- 


nored by all of us. 

Many of the more innovative, more im- 
patient and more committed want to go into 
their professions and work in the public pol- 
icy area. They want to be professionals with- 
out clients. They want to be public interest 
members of the profession. And if medical 
students, for example, want to work on the 
auto safety problem, where is their career 
going? I would suggest that at least 5 or 10 
percent of the profession must increasingly 
mount the ramparts and deal with these prob- 
lems effectively. Г] 
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Architecture and Politics in Germany, 1918- 
1945. Barbara Miller Lane. Cambridge: Наг- 
vard University Press, 1968. 278 pp. $15. 

To understand architecture in its socio- 
economic context, tracing the political de- 
velopments under which it must evolve, is 
an uncommon phenomenon among Ameri- 
can architectural writers. Works of architec- 
ture usually are considered emanations of 
artistry, assigned to a certain position within 
the hierarchy of styles and mannerisms, or 
related to serving the needs of clients. Com- 
parisons and evaluations of esthetic charac- 
teristics often are treated as if existing in a 
vacuum. 

The remarkable study of Mrs. Lane, a 
historian, reveals the nature of architecture 
in combination with two of the most drastic 
historical examples. We see unfolded before 
our eyes the details of that rather recent part 
of architectural history which was connected 
with the dramatic life and death struggle in 
Germany between the World Wars, first dur- 
ing 14 years of the Weimar Republic and 
then during 12 years of the Nazi Reich. The 
dramatic political events highlight also the 
dramatic architectural struggle. 

Aside from being the scholarly and well- 
illustrated study it is, Mrs. Lane’s book has 
the particular value of furnishing the kind of 
material which serves clearly as a mirror of 
history in general. 

The revolutionary associations of modern 
architecture of the '20s, which were expres- 
sive of a new culture, found their counter- 
revolutionary symbols in the Nazi classicism 
of party buildings, cyclopean “Ordensburgen” 
and “folk” style housing. The *Germanness" 
of Nazi architecture is juxtaposed to the in- 
novation of the Bauhaus and the Berlin school 
of modern architecture as well as the parallel 
movements in Holland and Switzerland. As 
far as the continuity of modern architectural 
expression is concerned, the reader may be 
more interested in the already legendary so- 
cial concern of that revolutionary period than 
in the stultifications of Nazi architecture, 
which, of course, must be studied and re- 
corded but will have little room in our hearts. 

Mrs. Lane carefully traces developments 
step by step. She effectively documents and 
illustrates the architecture of both periods, 
including the work of the great masters of 
the revolutionary period, such as Gropius, 
the Taut brothers, Mies, Mendelsohn, Poel- 
zig and many others. 

The last 60 pages are devoted to a selected 
bibliography, extensive endnotes and a de- 
tailed index. H. H. WAECHTER, AIA 


Planning Design Criteria. Joseph de Chiara 
and Lee Koppelman. New York: Van No- 
strand Reinhold, 1969. 368 pp. $25. 

Here we have a combined Graphic Stand- 
ards and Time Saver Standards for the me- 
tropolis. And may God have mercy on our 


souls. We are but a step away from putting 
all the data in this book on computers; thus 
you won't be able to get a dime for your 
drafting tools. 

The sheer volume of information in this 
book is overwhelming. But its portent is 
frightening, for this approach to design—well 
intended as it may be—is too easy for the 
nondesigner to grab. In fact, the data is so 
extensive that one really wonders if it is all 
that accurate. 

This reviewer can’t buy this approach. We 
do need a system for getting accurate and 
up-to-date data on command—on anything. 
But we need much more an informed public 
and designer-philosophers who сап project 
imaginatively, yet realistically. Most of all, 
we need humane ideas for what to do with it 
all. 

Good luck to “Fun City,” to whose design- 
ers and inhabitants most of this book seems 
to pertain. PAUL D. SPREIREGEN, AIA 


The Architecture of Paul Rudolph. Introduc- 
tion by Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, captions by 
Gerhard Schwab, with comments by Paul 
Rudolph. New York: Praeger, 1970. 240 pp. 
$20. 

This handsome book on the works and 
projects of Paul Rudolph is divided into the 
following categories: early houses; early 
schools and university buildings; houses and 
residences since 1960; educational, cultural, 
administration and school buildings since 
1960; apartment houses and new towns; and 
new projects. 

The introduction assesses Rudolph's con- 
tributions to architecture. Says Mrs. Moholy- 
Nagy: "If he achieves a new link in the long 
chain that binds urban past to urban future 
by welding industrialization to design without 
submitting to the fascist dictatorship of tech- 
nological systems control, he will be the ge- 
nius of a new human environment. Even 
without this goal reached, there is sufficient 
three-dimensional proof in his work of great 
courage, comprehensiveness of talent, pro- 
found faith in the architect's mission." 


The Hollywood Style. Arthur Knight and 
Eliot Elisofon. New York: Macmillan, 1969. 
219 pp. $22.50. 

Lacking an aristocracy of birth, we have 
necessarily had to create another — of taste, 
accomplishment, wealth, style or plain snaz- 
ziness. Herewith a presentation of the homes 
of the idols. This is a book of inside tours few 
can obtain. Yet the sense of design in these 
houses is very much an element in American 
popular taste, particularly our domestic 
dream taste. The architect will probably 
never know just how much his clients have 
been conditioned by this interior imagery. 


Harry Bertoia: Sculptor. June Kompass Nel- 
son. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1970. 137 pp. $11.50. 

Many have admired the sculpture of Ber- 
toia which embellishes architectural struc- 
tures all over this country. This beautifully 
illustrated book contains critical analyses of 
individual pieces and includes as well a biog- 
raphy of this Italian-born American artist. 
Two appendices give chronologies of the ar- 
tist's life and architectural commissions, the 
latter being virtually a catalog of Bertoia's 
major works. He was awarded the AIA’s 
Craftsmanship Medal in 1956. 


First Annual Yearbook. Edited by John J. 
Ross. Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Chapter AIA, 
1970. 205 pp. No price given. 

Congratulations to the Pittsburgh Chapter 
AIA on the publication of its first annual 
yearbook. Well designed, it is a compendium 
of the representative work of members of the 
chapter. Edited by AIA member John J. 
Ross, the yearbook illustrates that the archi- 
tect “is aware that his profession is a social 
аг... and that he considers all society his 
client" and “the total geophysical environ- 
ment his site." 


'The Changing Campus: People and Process. 
Edited by Frederick W. Mayer and Carl V. 
Schmult Jr. New York: Society for College 
and University Planning, 1970. 69 pp. No 
price given. 

Collected in this publication are the papers 
from the third annual conference of the so- 
ciety. There are four major groupings: aca- 
demic planning; the federal government's 
impact; physical planning; fiscal planning. 


The Development of the Playhouse: A Sur- 
vey of Theatre Architecture from the Renais- 
sance to the Present. Donald C. Mullin. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1970. 197 pp. $15. 

Theater structures have taken a remark- 
able variety of forms as is demonstrated in 
this survey of playhouse architecture. In each 
period trends and developments are described 
with specific, illustrated examples. 


Manual of Steel Construction. 7th ed. New 
York: American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, 1970. Variously paged. $12. 

Since 1921, this has been the standard ref- 
erence and working tool for steel design and 
construction. Completely revised and up- 
dated, this new edition includes the latest 
technical information. Oo 
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“Майга! y,th y of Buckingham Slate and 


its freedom from maintenance appealed to us.” 


Bruce С. Dodd, A.I.A. + Kelly, Dodd & Koester - Architects and Planners + San Francisco, California 


For their El Camino Medical Building, Burlingame, 

California, Bruce Dodd and his associates also said they chose 
Buckingham? Slate “to create an air of permanence and 
solidity.” The idea of employing slate roofing shingles as 
vertical panels occurred as a means of “capitalizing on the 
increased texture and shadow lines of Buckingham? Slate and at 
the same time keeping to a tight construction budget." 


There are many exciting and practical uses of unique 
Buckingham? Slate to meet the challenge of your designs. 
See our roofing, flooring and panel catalogs in Sweet's 
Architectural and Interior Design files and in Stone Catalog. 
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ED BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 
ШИЮ о FITZHUGH AVENUE - RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 23230 -TELEPHONE 703-355-4351 


Why coat stainless steel? 


. . . because proper soldering of stainless steel 
requires an extra step of pretinning or use of 
corrosive fluxes. These fluxes must be removed 
after soldering to prevent attack on the stainless. 
TCS solders perfectly using a non-corrosive 
rosin flux. Pretinning is unnecessary. 


. . . because architectural metals are subject to 
corrosive attack in severe chemical, industrial 
or marine environments. 

TCS enhances the proven ability of stainless steel 
to resist corrosive attack under these conditions. 
. . . because the reflective surface of stainless 
steel may sometimes be undesirable in archi- 
tectural applications. 

TCS weathers naturally to a predictable, uni- 
form and attractive dark gray. If color is desired, 
it can also be painted. 

TCS, Terne-Coated Stainless Steel, is 304 
nickel-chrome stainless steel covered on both 
sides with terne alloy (80% lead, 20% tin). It 
is a product of Follansbee Steel Corporation, 
Follansbee, West Virginia. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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NCARB?’s ‘Leading Role’ 


I found the Comment and Opinion column 
on the work of NCARB in the August issue 
a timely topic. One can foresee the leading 
role of this council in the national and inter- 
national affairs of our profession provided 
that the necessary legislative steps are made 
similar to those taken in other countries. 
Thus the chores of the “modern minutemen” 
will be reduced to a minimum and the ex- 
pensive work of lobbyists stopped. 
EUGENE PADANYI-GULYAS 
Architect 
Billings, Mont. 


Keep Those Slide Shows Clicking 


I was somewhat disappointed in the article 
on “How to Make a Slide Show Click” in 
the April issue. My disappointment, how- 
ever, is not confined to this article. It applies 
to all of the literature on the use of slides 
for conveying information about architec- 
ture and the environment. 

Photo magazines are successful if they 
induce readers to buy new equipment from 
advertisers. Photography manuals and many 


photo magazine articles are published to 
proclaim the ability of the photographer or 
equipment. They tend to treat photography 
as a form of art for art’s sake. Certainly 
not bad per se, but not helpful in using slides 
for environmental communication. Detailed 
material on architectural photography is 
usually written for view cameras. “Portrait” 
architectural photography frequently shows 
how to make a building seem better looking. 
What one is able to determine about “slide 
show” architectural photography comes by 
trial and error. One must evaluate the results 
by observing the response to lectures and 
talks in which a variety of material is used. 
Keep track of how many jobs you get, and 
how many proposals are adopted by public 
agencies and how well the enemy responds 
at a public hearing. Some of the things I 
have “learned” in this manner conflict with 
the guidelines in the article. While the photo 
contest may be a way of developing some 
expertise in the area, it has a way to go. 
One basic concern is that we may develop 
an in-group of slide evaluators. It is easy 
to take pictures and show them to profes- 
sionals who understand the framework for 


— T 


the information. They demand a certain 
lever of technical competence and, given 
their own experience, derive a grasp of con- 
tent. This is "professional perception." It is 
much harder to use slides to develop an 
understanding of the framework and the 
content. E. M. RissE 
Assistant Professor of Architecture 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Troy, N.Y. 


More on the Boston Post-Mortem 


As I read the report on the convention in the 

September issue, hope for the future faded. 

At the last moment (on p. 82) a ray of light 

did show through in the letter from Robert 
H. Mutrux, suggesting a remnant of hope. 

FREDERICK VANCE KERSHNER, AIA 

Tulsa, Okla. 


After reading the general reports on the Bos- 
ton convention and the letters to the editor in 
the September issue, I must concur in the 
reflections of James Gambaro, FATA, con- 
cerning the convention. It was the first con- 
vention I have not attended in over 20 years, 
fortunately. 

A great disappointment indeed was re- 
flected by the state of extreme disarray in 
which the convention was managed—more 
particularly the business and student affairs. 

It is important that the Institute either 
have more responsible planning or abandon 
all future conventions and resort to voting 
by mail. SAMUEL Z. MOSKOWITZ, FAIA 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


KINETIC ARCHITECTURE 
By William Zuk and Roger H. Clark 


Bold, exciting concepts to unfreeze architecture from the static, 
monument syndrome and make it more adaptive to changing modes 
of life. Fresh insight into pneumatic, hinged, folding spaces . . . 
buildings that expand, contract, even move . . . and many more 
innovations... with a wealth of supporting examples. 

176 pages, 11 x 812, $14.95 


ARCHITECTURAL INTERIOR SYSTEMS 
Lighting, Air Conditioning, Acoustics 
By John E. Flynn and Arthur W. Segil 
Practical guidelines to choosing acoustical, air conditioning and 
lighting systems that best satisfy human sensory and behavioral 
needs. Coordinated with other building elements; ample photo- 
graphs, diagrams and tables. Particularly useful if you work without 
an in-house interdisciplinary engineering staff. 

320 pages, 6 x 9, $13.95 


BUILDING CODE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Brings you up to date with the latest good practice regulations, 
emphasizing performance standards (rather than specifications) 
that encourage greater flexibility for innovations and cost-saving 
provisions. Durable, small-book format with running heads for 
handy reference. 836 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $14.95 


VNH 


All three books now at your bookstore . . . or write 


VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD COMPANY 


450 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10001 
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Statement Required by the Act of October 23, 1962, 
Section 4369, Title 39, United States Code, showing the 
ownership, management and circulation of: 


AIA JOURNAL 


Published monthly at 1735 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. Statement filed October 1, 1970. 

'The names and addresses of the Publisher, Editor and Managing 
Editor are: Publisher, Wm. Dudley Hunt Jr., 7404 MacKenzie 
Court, Bethesda, Md. 20034; Editor, Robert E. Koehler, 1748 
Corcoran St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009; Managing Editor, 
NONE. 

The owner is: The American Institute of Architects, a nonstock, 
nonprofit New York membership corporation, qualified in the 
District of Columbia, 1735 New York Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. Stockholders holding one percent or more of the stock 
are: NONE. 

The known bondholders, mortgages and other security holders 
owning or holding one percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: NONE. 

No person, corporation, partnership, trust or other entity bene- 
ficially owns an interest amounting to one percent or more. 


Average No. Copies Single Issue 
Each Issue During Nearest to 
Preceding 12 Months Filing Date 
Total No. Copies Printed ...... SIR 29,604 31,000 
Paid Circulation 
Sales through dealers and carriers, 
street vendors and counter sales ...... None None 
Mail Subscriptions: э ш ые қ 22,830 
Total Paid, Circulation SS 22,830 
Free Distribution by Mail 
Carrier or Other Means 6,289 
Total Distribution; ла 29,119 
Office Use, Left-over, Unaccounted, 
Spoiled after Printing ........................ 830 1,881 
"Total. cata НОТИННРИЕ 29,604 31,000 


I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and 


(Signed) Wm. Dudley Hunt Jr., FAIA, Publisher 
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198 Cheney Flashing Company „12 
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249 Van Nostrand Reinhold Company. . 76 
222 Western Wood Products 
Association . 


2:235 3221,22 
142 World Carpets, Incorporated. 
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events 


AIA State and Region 


Nov. 16-18: Component Editors and Execu- 
tives Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 27-28: Association of Student Chapters 
Annual Forum, University of California, 
Berkeley 


National 


Nov. 14-21: Offshore Seminar for the Build- 
ing and Investment Communities, Barba- 
dos 

Nov. 15-18: National Conference on the Arts 
and the Human Environment, Conference 
Center, University Park, Pa. 

Nov. 18-19: Building Research Institute, Fall 
Conference and Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
can Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2: Symposium on the Use of 
Computers for Environmental Engineering 
Related to Buildings, National Bureau of 
Standards, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Dec. 4: Joint Committee оп Employment 
Practices Annual Seminar, Stouffer's River 
Front Inn, St. Louis 

Dec. 17-19: Ecological Symposium, Architec- 
tural Interiors, Inc., and Florida Interna- 
tional University, in cooperation with 
AIA Regional Development Committee, 
Manger Motor Inn, Tampa 

Jan. 17-21: National Association of Home 
Builders Annual Convention, Houston 

Jan. 28-31: Society of Architectural Histori- 
ans Annual Meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago 

Feb. 13-18: Engineering Foundation Confer- 
ence, Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pa- 
cific Grove, Calif. 


International 


Nov. 20-22: International Reinforced Plastics 
Conference, Brighton, England 

Dec. 14-18: World Congress of Engineers 
and Architects, Hilton and Sheraton Ho- 
tels, Tel-Aviv 


Awards Programs 


Nov. 27: Entry fees due, 1971 AIA Honor 
Awards. Contact: AIA Headquarters. 

Jan. 29: Entry forms due, Design in Steel 
Award Program. Contact: American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 201 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Feb. 1: Nominations due, R. S. Reynolds 
Memorial Award. Contact: AIA Head- 
quarters. 


Fellowships 

Dec. 31: Applications and submissions due, 
Rome Prize Fellowships. Contact: Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


Call for Papers 

Dec. 1: Author, subject and abstract due, 
Joint RILEM-ASTM-CIB Symposium on 
the Performance Concept in Building Con- 
struction, Philadelphia, May 1972. Send 
submissions to: RILEM-ASTM-CIB Sym- 
posium, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103. П 
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sound sustom? 


RELY ON 


SOLID-STATE 


SOUND 


virtually maintenance-free... 
designed to your exact 
application requirements for... 


SCHOOLS: widest selection of Cen- 


tral Control Solid-State Systems—with 
full intercom and program facilities—in 
console, table turret or rack configura- 
tions—in every price range bracket. 


INDUSTRY: Systems for all sound 
distribution and paging needs—ultra- 
reliable Solid-State design for unfailing 
communications service. 


CHURCHES - AUDITORIUMS: 


Solid-State amplifiers, including unique 
in-wall units for concealed, space-sav- 
ing installations. Full selection of 
matching components. 


П Complete Engineering Help. RAULAND 
engineers are at your command to help 
you specify with confidence. 

O Proof of Reliability. Thousands of 
RAULAND systems, 20 years old or over, 
are still in satisfactory use. Hundreds of 
solid-state installations have been operat- 
ing continuously for over 5 years without 
a single failure. 

П Distributors Everywhere. There is a pro- 
fessional RAULAND Engineering Distrib- 
utor in your area, ready to work closely 


with you. 
ask for our ©) 
SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


Detailed specifications for RAULAND 
Sound Equipment are available to 
you. Ask for our manual on your let- 
terhead. We specialize in close co- 
operation with architects and consult- 
ing engineers. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3535-L Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 60618 
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architects information service 


SERVICES 


To order single copies of items listed: Circle 
number on card that corresponds to number 
beside each of the listed items you want. Send 
no money now. The charge, if any, for a 
single copy is noted for each item, and you 
will be billed for this amount. Minimum 
billing for reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
Single copies free 


1 Small Firm with a Big Stake in Housing 
—p. 37 


Previous Issue Reprints 
Single copy prices as noted 


21 The Nature of Office Landscaping—9 
pp.; 25g 
A help in understanding the process 


22 Growing Pains and Potentials of the 
Two-Year College—12 pp.; 506 
A look at the architect's role plus a port- 
folio of design winners 


23 Where Is Architecture Going?—12 pp.; 
50¢ 
Digest of the Future of the Profession's 
conference at Airlie House 


24 Who Does What in Interiors—6 pp.; 25¢ 
A sampling of seven firms in the Boston 
area 


25 The Uses of Light and Light Sources 
in Design—7 pp.; 25¢ 
A fresh approach to the subject by a 
lighting designer-consultant 


26 Buildings for All to Use—14 pp.; 50¢ 
Standards for barrier-free architecture 


27 Making Room for the Atom—S pp.; 25¢ 
Joint venture of 20th century magnitude 


28 Practice Profile: The Spitznagel Partners, 
Inc.—8 pp.; 25¢ 
A firm that adds art and fun to its archi- 
tecture 


29 New Dimensions in Air Rights—S5 рр.; 
25¢ 
An analysis of two dual-purpose struc- 
tures 


30 Dialogue and Discovery—S рр.; 25e 
А look at VPI's. Inner College of Envi- 
ronmental Design 


31 The Sheer Joy of Sketching—7 рр.; 25e 
A portfolio with random notes 


32 Library Buildings 1968 Awards Program 
—4 pp.; 256 
A portfolio of seven projects 


33 Health Care in Our Inner Cities—9 pp.; 
25¢ 
Considering such facilities as part of an 
integrated system 


34 Practice Profile: Caudill Rowlett Scott— 
11 pp.; 25¢ 
A firm that is willowy in the "ways" of 
practice but stoutly rooted in the “whys” 


35 Radiation Shielding—11 pp.; 25¢ 
An architectural primer 


36 The Big Ground Wave—S pp.; 25¢ 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


37 Adventure in the Pursuit of Excellence— 
5 pp.; 25¢ 
A review of the controversial Bard Awards 


38 Planning, Regional Style—1 p.; 25¢ 
Report on the Lake Michigan Region 
Planning Council 


Special Offers 


76 AIA JOURNAL subscription information 
and prices 


78 Reprints in quantity information and 
prices 


79 1970 Steel Deck Institute Design Manual 
New 12-page manual contains standard 
load tables for narrow, intermediate and 
wide rib decks. Details on latest fire rat- 
ings from one to two hours, the latest re- 
visions of the Basic Design Specifications, 
Architects Specifications and the SDI 
Code of Recommended Practice. 


80 Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information, subscription price 


81 Your Building and Your Architect, 18- 
page booklet for clients 


82 Checklist for Cities, a working guide for 
urban analysis 


83 NACA Ceiling Systems Handbook, order 
form 


84 AIA Journal Annual Index, 1969, single 
copy free 
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e second generation of a wool carpet 
that Ozite developed for 747 jets. 


Safeguard is the ideal carpet for commercial 
use. It offers the proven durability and mainte- ^ 
nance advantages of needlebonded wool con- PURE WOOL PILE 
struction. It was subjected to traffic by over 2V2 
million people in a Grand Central Station test 
and showed no noticeable signs of wear. 
Safeguard meets the rigid flammability re- 
quirements of the Public Health Service and 
qualifies for use in federal Hill-Burton funded 
projects— nursing homes, hospitals, institutions. 
Aesthetically, Safeguard will satisfy the most 


discriminating specifier. It offers the best of two by a 
worlds—the luxury of wool and the beauty of DIZI 
tasteful multi-colored patterns. 


Economically priced. Economically installed. Ozite Corporation, 


THE VALUE OF SAFEGUARD 15 UNEQUALED! Елге И SOS 
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Management's 
ally in the 
building 
engineer's 
office. 


SERVICE COMPANY 


Johnson's new breed of control cen- 
ters helps you increase operating 
efficiency and better manage your 
building systems. Integral digital 
printers record the significant oper- 
ating details. Reflect trends of oper- 
ation. Help you anticipate mainte- 
nance needs. Spot potential trouble 
before it occurs. Johnson control 
centers: a true management tool. 


Our control centers are operator- 
oriented, too. Johnson believes that 
how a control center does its job is 
fully as important as what it does. 
Our exclusive System Format proves 
the point. 


With the System Format, all mon- 
itored information is displayed sys- 
tem by system. A system diagram 
and all its monitored points appear 
simultaneously on a common data 
display screen. No more point-by- 
point interrogation. No jumble of 
codes and values. Just instantly 
intelligible information. 


Investigate the many 
operating and man- 
agement advantages 
of Johnson control 
centers. The common- 
sense way to auto- 
mate buildings. Write 
today. 


JOHNSON ® 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN • 53201 
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